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Editorial 


ILITARY experts are very well in their place, 
but on Monday when the news came flashing 
from Salonica that it was all up with Bulgaria, 
the first to yield among the Central Powers, 

the people sensed the meaning without war maps or 
statesmen’s terms of the virtual surrender. The man 
in the street and his intuitions were not to be thwarted. 
The bells rang almost before the bulletins were on the 
boards, and everybody was saying, “This is the begin- 
ning of the end.” How many times these words were on 
the lips! It requires little boldness or prescience to de- 
clare that the people speak what they do’ know. Ger- 
many’s conquest is now a matter of time, and of time only. 
The next undoings will be of Turkey and Austria. We 
should be confirmed in our present feeling if they come 
down within a month. Then will follow by slow dissolu- 
tion the fall of that arch-enemy of the ages of nations, 
Germany, who thought she could be so mighty as to defy 
the very law of the universe, the principle of right, the 
inviolable statute of Invincible God. Isn’t it a drama 
played upon a scale to marvel the mind, and to rejoice 
every soul under heaven that he and she are alive to-day 
to see the vindication of that invisible truth which has 
had its holiest shrine in our churches? What has been 
winning the war? Everything good! Good food, good 
clothing, good shelter, good military technique, a good 
cause, good soldiers, good officers, good healers of broken 
bodies and minds. Good God! Come, let us worship 
and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord our Maker! 


1a any reader ask a discriminating publicist the 
name of the greatest Roman Catholic prelate in 
America in the present generation, and the answer will 
be emphatic and immediate, “John Ireland, Archbishop 
of St. Paul.” His going last Wednesday at a ripe age, 
after a life which had finished its work, finds his com- 
patriots and co-religionists of every denomination—for 
the bond with him was close in both respects—voicing 
his praise rather than lamenting his passing. It was 
good for him to enter into the joy of his Lord. Arch- 
bishop Ireland gave the invariable and unmistakable im- 
pression, whenever he spoke, that his voice was his own, 
and not an ecclesiastical echo. He was more than once 
so markedly at variance with the conventional attitude 
of his Church, on public questions, that he engendered in 
’ 
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more than one eminent seat of it in this country the 
antipathy, not to say the grave apprehension as to his 
religious regularity, which kept him from the primal dig- 
nity and honor of the red hat of a cardinal. He was a 
passionate and powerful patriot. The word “American- 
ism” twenty years ago was almost exclusively his own. 
One immediately associated him with it above all.other 
men. His life goes to show that strong men, men of 
independent. opinion, and of a virile liberality toward 
other branches of the Church, may become powerful 
personages in the Roman communion; but as in any 
other institution where there is external authority and a 
fixed body of belief, as well as an equally fixed and 
authoritative tradition, such men do so with certain strife 
on their hands; and theirs will not be the highest dis- 
tinction in office. We praise his name, because his 
churchmanship is of the kind which does more to foster 
good understanding and common religious purpose in 
this country and in the world, and more to win sym- 
pathy for ‘Roman Catholicism, than that secret and con- 
temptible political machination which in the end is self- 
destructive, as sure as God is Righteousness. And’ we 
say this with as much application to one variety of re- 
ligious organization as another, either Protestant or 
Catholic. 


RDERS have gone forth which put an end to ac- 
tive fraternity life in American .colleges for the 
duration of the war. Information in great variety has 
come under our notice during the past fortnight from 
colleges and universities throughout the country, which 
shows that there is a single course marked out, with 
some small local variations, in every seat of learning, 
now virtually without exception a military training 
centre. There was grave concern at the headquarters 
of every Greek letter society in America six months ago, 
for the devastation of chapters North and South wrought 
by the Civil War was still a haunting memory. The con- 
ditions to-day are entirely different. For one thing, the 
property interests of the fraternities are safeguarded al- 
most without exception, by the taking over of their 
houses for the student-soldiers, the Government pay- 
ing adequate rentals. Prohibition of the formal and 
social fraternity life, and a virtual ban on “rushing” can- 
didates this fall, of course, affects all alike, and the net 
result will probably be a mere nucleus of members in 
war-time, who will be able to hold charters and resume 
activities when peace times come. 


FE are proud to follow the good works of one of 

our best-known Unitarian clergymen, Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese of Des Moines, who has been chosen by Gov. 
Harding of Iowa to be head of the State Housing Com- 
mission. Another of our clergy, Rev. Charles E. Snyder 
of Sioux City, more recently become a citizen of Iowa, has 
entered actively upon the work also with his colleague. 
As befits a minister of our faith, Mr. Reese has gone at 
his task with religious zeal and scientific. thoroughness. 
The recent conference in Des Moines, attended by more 
than two hundred of the most public-spirited men and 
women of the State, gave approval to many ideas which 
in due time will be presented for legislation to the law- 
makers. For effective conciseness and concreteness, can 
anything be better than this to set before the whole 
people: “Between this capitol and the river I know of a 
building serving as the home for one hundred people 
living under conditions absolutely unthinkable. I know 
of another place where eighteen people have their home 
on a ground space of twenty by forty feet, a basement 
with the top burned away. At this rate 33,872,256 people, 
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or about a third of the population of the United States, 
could be housed within the corporate limits of Des 
Moines.” This is Unitarianism running true to type. 
Such examples are to be found wherever our churches 
live and worship. One good Unitarian with a devout 
religion applied to lifting up our needful brethren is 
worth a: thousand people who only say their prayers to 
save themselves! 
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R. HORACE WESTWOOD, minister of the. Uni- 
tarian church in Winnipeg, Man., has done well pub- 
licly through the press to inform all who need enlighten- 
ment in his thriving community, against the mouthing 
of an obscure but noisome person calling himself an 
evangelist, one Dr, French E. Oliver, who has been oper- 
ating, as they say of certain workers of the dark, in that 
city. This fluent zealot takes these bleeding days of 
a common people who are saving the world for freedom 
to say such a benighted and false thing as this: “While 
the Roman Catholics deify Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and the Unitarians and other infidels vilify her, most of 
the people forget her absolutely.” Dr. Westwood is ad- 
mirable in his restraint, and why shouldn’t he be, with 
facts enough to fill a golden cyclopedia? We feel bound 
to cite this in his reply: “Are we to understand that the 
writer of that noble hymn ‘Nearer my God to Thee,’ who 
was a Unitarian, was in your judgment an infidel? Do 
you infer that Sir John Bowring, the author of ‘In. the 
Cross of Christ I Glory’ and who was also a Unitarian, 
was an unfaithful follower of Christ? Are you willing 
to assert that the late Stopford A. Brooke, one of the 
most distinguished English writers, a Unitarian, and for 
some time chaplain to her Majesty Queen Victoria, was 
guilty of infidelity? Unconscious of this latter fact 
Christians ‘of all denominations still continue to sing his 
most beautiful hymns. Would you classify in yout cate- 
gory such noble souls as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Joseph Priestley, the Longfellows, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, William Ellery Channing; Jane 
Addams, Susan B. Anthony, James Martineau, Theodore 
Parker, William Howard Taft, ex-President. of the 
United States of America, and a host of others too num- 
erous to mention, and who were all Unitarians?” And 
this: ‘The implication that one who was to prove the 
greatest prophet of the race and the ‘Light of the cen- 
turies’ could not be born in the ordinary way of human 
parentage is a slur upon every father .and mother. 
throughout creation and also an insult to the Author of 
our being who has ordained the laws of parenthood in 
our very being. I do not wish to retort in kind, but it is 
you, sir, who vilify not only Mary but the whole of 
womankind. But I beg to remind you that it is not only 
Unitarians who entertain doubts as to the character of 
the stories. of the virgin birth, they are entertained by - 
many of the most enlightened clergy and laity of. every 
sect, not only in this city, but throughout the civilized 
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HE marvel of marvels to the workaday citizen is 

where the money comes from to run this war. With- 
out seriously interfering with our food, raiment, shelter, 
and our means of entertainment and enjoyment, we keep 
on giving and lending billions. Say what we will about 
the changes wrought by the war, much of common life is 
exactly the same as before we asked for what in the 
four Liberty Loans will total eighteen billions of dollars! - 
We doubt if even the most far-sighted, even clairvoyant 
financier, before whom we stand in a kind of amaze 2n¢ * 
wonderment, knew how much wealth is ours, and how — 
much we could lend to our beloved Jand-.and-to: our — 


‘in the war. 
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beloved brethren in other lands, to save the world! As 
a matter of fact, people are astounded at the present 
paradox. We are giving infinitely more than we ever 
gave, and yet the average person has more than he ever 
had, especially if he is a wage-earner. Please tell us, is 
this true, or only a chimera? Whatever the answer may 
be, the warning is timely and peremptory of Secretary 
McAdoo, who said in his speech the other day in getting 
this six billion drive under way—or is it rather a push ?— 
that some of our people are not only living in a fool’s 
paradise, but they are doing a grievous injury to their 
country. Wages and salaries, he said, are higher in 
America than ever before, “but the same degree of pros- 
perity cannot be expected to continue upon the return 
of peace.” ‘Therefore, save. The injury done to our 
forces by lack of thrift is a sin of which every wasteful 
person ought to be convicted in his own heart as if he 
were a traitor. Lend to the limit, and the Government 
will win the war with its allies, and bring days of peace 
—and we may add, days of prosperity, also, in the meas- 
ure that we act promptly and generously. 


The President Wants to Know 


N all that we have been able to read, it appears to have 
I escaped due attention that the most important ele- 
ment in President Wilson’s speech in launching the 
Fourth Liberty Loan last Friday in New York is in the 
closing paragraphs. We must bring them to proper no- 
tice. We hasten to say to our readers that we consider 
the speech as a whole the most telling since the Presi- 
dent’s immortal words on “Force.” It is perfectly 
wonderful, from the statesman’s, the scholar’s, the spir- 
itual man’s viewpoint. We assume our thousands of far- 
scattered friends have read it with a single heart and 
mind of approval and inspiration. 

But have all the people noted his frankly worded hope, 
after the setting forth of the conditions of peace and 
after this bold utterance: “The counsels of plain men 
have become on all hands more simple and straightfor- 
ward and more unified than the counsels of sophisticated 
men of affairs who still retain the impression that they 
are playing the game of power and playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said this is a people’s war, 
not a statesman’s. Statesmen must follow the clarified 
common thought or be broken.” 

Here, then, is the great word: “I hope that the leaders 
of the governments with which we are associated will 


feel free to say whether they think I am in any degree 


mistaken in my interpretation of the issues involved or 
in my purpose with regard to the means by which a sat- 


isfactory settlement of those issues can be obtained.” 


This signifies one unmistakable thing. ‘The President 
wants to know if the Allied countries are with him and 
the ultimate war aims in an authentic, not to say official 
sense; if they believe with him that he has clarified the 
thought of the common man in each of their countries. 


‘He asks, that is, for nothing less than a declaration of 


the greatest urgency, the utmost significance thus far 
Let us make no mistake about it. 

He has timed his words so that they synchronize with 
the surest signs of inevitable victory. Now that the 
Bulgarian débdcle is accomplished, he has a still stronger 
resort for his insistent and direct inquiry. He would not 
have wisely brought this matter boldly forward in times 
of uncertainty on the battle-fronts. And he would not 
have dared his utterance until our own contribution to 
the victory was great and constant. For his are uncom- 
ising words, and he has a right to say them, or else 
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the whole war is a shedding of futile sacrificial blood. 
This being a people’s war, he says :— 

“T take that to be the significance of 
the fact that assemblies and associations 
of many kinds made up of plain worka- 
day people have demanded, almost every 
time they came together, and are still 
demanding, that the leaders of their gov- 
ernments declare to them plainly what 
it is, exactly what it is, that they are 
seeking in this war, and what they think 
the items of the final settlement should 
be. They are not yet satisfied with what 
they have been told. They still seem to 
fear that they are getting what they ask 
for only on statesmen’s terms—only in 
the terms of territorial arrangement and 
divisions of power, and not in terms of 
broad-visioned justice and mercy and 
peace and the satisfaction of those deep- 
seated longings of oppressed and dis- 
tracted men and women and enslaved 
peoples that seem to them the only 
things worth fighting a war for that en- 
gulfs the world. Perhaps statesmen 
have not always recognized this changed 
aspect of the whole world of policy and 
action. Perhaps they have not spoken 
in direct reply to the questions asked 
because they did not know how search- 
ing those questions were and what sort 
of answers they demanded.” 

It derogates not greatly against our co-warriors that 
they have not been able to speak the great word to the 
world. The war has absorbed every ounce of their en- 
ergy, every tissue of their frames, every valor of their 
souls. Greatly, yes, unspeakably to be praised are they 
for their deeds, which in their place are greater than the 
President’s words. ‘They have saved us as well as them- 
selves. But what is such saving, if that which was well- 
nigh lost is not availed of for the greatest possible good? 
What have they, and we, been saving? And for what? 
Nothing but the answer to the yearnings of millions of 
hearts born of God Almighty, hearts that must be free, 
and so being must have free course to look assuredly to 
their greater days ahead, and to govern themselves more 
and more. 

Every statesman in Europe sees the meaning of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s latest masterpiece. We say to them, in 
all soberness, in gratitude, which they know is sincere, 
we went into this war with no low selfish purpose. But 
we have a high selfish purpose, just the same; and it will 
make itself felt from this time forward increasingly. It 
is this, and wise are they who respect it and fashion their 
people’s laws in keeping: We were accepted into this 
strife to vouchsafe to the little and great peoples, under 
oppression of whatever degree, that same liberty and 
right of self-government which our needful allies praised 
and still praise as the greatest thing in the world. The 
victory after the enemy has laid down his futile arms 
will be the victory of agreement among all the friends 
of man, whose pronouncements and conclusions at an 
epochal peace table will be but a new, incomparable 
Magna Charta and Declaration of Independence to be 


lived out for the freedom of the world. 
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News of the eek 


HE first break in the ranks of the Central Powers 
| was recorded in history last Monday, when the 
official information was sent out of Paris that 
Bulgaria had signed an armistice on the Allies’ own 
terms as a preliminary step to negotiations for a separate 
peace. This act was preceded by the announcement, 
three days earlier, that the Bulgarian Government had 
made application for an armistice, and that the French 
commander-in-chief in the Balkans had notified the Bul- 
garian parliament of the conditions on which the request 
could be granted—namely, a complete withdrawal bv 
Bulgaria from all the Serbian and Greek territory occu- 
pied by her armies since her entrance into the war. The 
armistice, as signed, was based upon that condition. It 
marked a decisive phase in the diplomatic as well as the 
military aspects of the international situation. 


N the withdrawal of Bulgaria from the Central Alli- 

ance, Germany suffered a check which was quite as 
important as any advantage which she had gained by the 
collapse of Russia and the signing of the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. With Bulgaria out of the way as a military 
factor, the elimination of Turkey appeared certain. The 
restoration of Roumania as a fighting factor on the side 
of the Entente seemed probable. ‘he way was opened 
for a flank blow at the Central Alliance through Mace- 
donia and Serbia. Moreover, the position of the Allies 
in Russia was strengthened by a demonstration of the 
possibility of restoring the east front in an undertaking 
to drive the Germans out of Russia. 


IGNIFICANT as were these developments or pro- 

spective developments of the situation which had re- 
sulted from the withdrawal of Bulgaria from the war, 
the exercise of overwhelming military strength by the 
Entente which had brought about the unconditional sur- 
render of Bulgaria did not escape the attention of mili- 
tary observers at the beginning of the week. ‘The col- 
lapse of Bulgaria followed fast upon the successful de- 
velopment of the Allied offensive in the Balkans which 
began less than a month ago. This thrust, which quickly 
resulted in the invasion of Bulgaria proper, was one of 
the three phases of the general offensive which Marshal 
Foch’s strategy was carrying on in the Balkans, in ‘Tur- 
key, and on the western front. Both of the two minor 
offensives were so superlatively successful that the fight- 
ing in the main area—the line from Lorraine to the 
Channel—appeared at the beginning of the week to be 
assuming the possibilities of a decisive event in history. 


MID this setting of portentous achievements by 

Allied arms, President Wilson in New York last 
Friday took occasion on the opening of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan campaign to define once more the issues which 
the Allied nations intend that the war shall settle for all 
time. ‘Those issues, as put by the President in the form 
of questions, are: “Shall the military power of any na- 
tion or group of nations be suffered to determine the 
fortunes of peoples over whom they have no right to 
rule except the right of force? Shall strong nations be 
free to wrong weak nations and make them subject to 
their purpose and interest? Shall peoples be ruled and 
dominated, even in their own internal affairs, by arbi- 
trary and irresponsible force. or by their own will and 
choice? Shall there be a common standard of right and 
privilege for all peoples and nations, or shall the strong 
do as they will and the weak suffer without redress? 
Shall the assertion of right be at haphazard and by casual 
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alliance, or shall there be a common concert to oblige 
the observance of common rights?” 


| aos all the Allied nations, through the utterances 
of the press and of public men, came answers to the 
President’s questions which revealed the depth and force 
of his appeal to the conscience of the world. With an 
unanimity that was not broken by a jarring note, public 
opinion in France, Great Britain, Italy, and even in the 
neutral countries, notably Spain, seemed to rally to the 
President’s definition of principles at a time when those 
principles were being successfully enforced by victorious 
armies. 


N the opening day of the Fourth Liberty Loan cam- 

paign it became apparent that the country would 
respond with greater readiness than in any preceding 
campaign to the Government’s plea for funds with which 
to carry on the struggle. The amount of the bond issue— 
$6,000,000,000—was the greatest which any nation had 
ever attempted to mobilize in a single operation. In spite 
of the enormous proportions of the task, and of the brey- 
ity of the three weeks’ period assigned for its perform- 
ance, the temper of the people at the outset indicated 
that the staggering sum would be oversubscribed well 
within the designated time. New York in the first day 
of the campaign subscribed about $200,000,000 of its 
total allotment of $1,800,000,000. The same spirit of 
patriotic zeal was apparent throughout the country and 
notably in the Middle West. 


Bee: E the expectation that the Suffrage Amend- 
ment resolution would come to a vote in the Senate 
on Thursday last week, a decision was again averted— 
as the anti-suffrage Senators charged, by the unwilling- 
ness of the advocates of the resolution to risk a failure 
to’ muster the necessary two-thirds vote. ‘The closest 
figuring in the chamber seemed to show that the roll-call 
would align thirty-three “noes” on the resolution. Last 
Monday the President signalized his advocacy of the 
measure by appearing before the Senate and making a 
personal address in favor of the passage of the resolution 
as a war measure. [Later: The resolution was de- 
feated. | 


ihe spite of the preoccupations of war—or perhaps as 
an antidote to them—the musical season this year is 
opening with promise of exceptional activity. In New 
York the Society of American Singers is giving a season 
of eight weeks of light opera, after its experimental sea- 
son of two weeks last year. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company has announced a programme of opera on an 
undiminished scale and with a greatly increased partici- 
pation of American singers. Its offering of American 
works consists of two one-act pieces. On the concert 
stage the bookings for the season and the plans of or- 
ganizations and individual artists now being perfected 
indicate as interesting, as varied, and as significant a 
period of artistic entertainment as any that the country 
has had. 


WING to the spread of the epidemic known as 

“Spanish influenza,” the Government has found it 
necessary to take precautionary measures on a large 
scale, including the cancellation of the call to arms of 
142,000 drafted men. In a public statement deprecating 
the prevalent alarm, Surgeon-General Blue of the United 
States Public Health Service last Monday designated 
“rest, plenty of water within and without, fresh air and 
more rest” as the most effective method of treating the. 
disease. ‘The Surgeon-General gave out the assurance — 
that the situation is well in hand and that a national epi- 
demic need not be feared. er ct 
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Brevities 


Quite a to-do in the newspapers about a newly or- 
dained woman minister in another denomination. We 
have had scores of them in our fellowship during nearly 
three-quarters of a century, including Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, the oldest woman in the ministry in the 
world. 


If we could be assured that every administrator of the 
railroads would produce as wonderful results as Secre- 
tary McAdoo has done thus far, we should vote for 
Federal control. ‘The dower of courtesy, patience, and 
painstaking the first time was almost too much; but it 
wears better with each succeeding inquiry. 


A sergeant wearing a wound-chevron, with a counte- 
nance that spoke a sublime word of the glory of suffering 
and sacrifice, was on his way to a cantonment when he 
replied to an inquiry. “Yes,” said this new-born creature, 
very quietly, calmly, “what you hear of the enemy’s 
cruelty is true, but of course you do not hear one-half 
of it.” 


Who is not better for the motorless Sunday? ‘The 
quiet of the countryside, the healthful walk, the medita- 
tion upon a hilltop, even the seclusion of a city tenement 
undisturbed by the barbarous noises of impious and rude 
pleasure-seekers—not -finders—are ours. And will not 
the church lure some now that their nervous states are 
being cured by the change? 


Letters to the Gditor 


Epigrams of Dr. Stearns 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I make one slight addition to Mr. Stevens’s ad- 
mirable sketches of Unitarian ministers? He was one 
year ahead of me at the Meadville Theological School 
and he quotes a saying of Dr. Stearns as follows: “Gen- 
tlemen, I wouldn’t give much for your faith in God or 
your faith in Christ, if you haven’t the ability to distin- 
guish between things that differ.” To the next class Dr. 
Stearns gave the same lecture, no doubt, but the saying 
quoted above had been condensed into an epigram. Speak- 
ing of the necessity of thinking clearly, he said with great 
earnestness, “Young gentlemen, next to the grace of 
God is the ability to distinguish things that differ.” 

Dr. W. C. Gannett has quoted with approval another 
saying of Dr. Stearns, heard at the Harvard Divinity 
School, namely, “Give back to your hearers their own 
thought suffused with spirituality.” 

GrorcE BaTcHELOR. 
-CAmpriIDGE, Mass. 


Dr. Hale’s Sense of Humor 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have read with much interest the “Personal Reminis- 
cences of Eminent Unitarian Ministers” by Rev. Mr. 
Stevens, but beg to question the correctness of his position 
in attributing to Dr. Edward Everett Hale a lack of 
humor in stating that one of his college classmates “was 
born when both of his parents were absent from home.” 
Why not? Such a remarkable instance has frequently oc- 
curred, especially among diplomats who have resided 
“away from home” during many consecutive years while 
in the service of their country. 

I would therefore, in all kindness, suggest that, as be- 
een Rey. Mr. Stevens and Dr. Hale, the boot is on 


the other foot. 


A Constant READER. 
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Miss Cummins 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have read with pleasure the interesting and discrimi- 
nating estimate by Mr. Adams of Miss Maria Cummins, 
author of the famous “Lamplighter,” in a recent Register. 
I should like to add just one word of correction, as the 
anniversary of her death, October 1, is the fifty-second 
and not the fiftieth. She died in 1866, not 1868. She 
was a lifelong friend of the Meeting House Hill church, 
Dorchester, Mass., and her books and the memorial ser- 
mon by her minister, Mr. Hall, are carefully preserved 
in the library, the “Lamplighter” being a gift copy. 

Mary Firieip Kine, 
Historian First Parish, Dorchester (Boston, Mass.). 


An Appeal 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

One hundred and fifty dollars is needed to prepare a 
boy for an engineering school. He receives a $200 schol- 
arship from his school. Last year $150 was also given 
from an educational fund. Through no fault of his this 
sum is not again available. Unless I can raise $150 for 
him he must leave school. 

His father is one of our well-known and respected 
ministers, who has served our cause faithfully for twenty 
years on a minimum wage. For the past year he has 
been abroad in the service of his country, and has minis- 
tered effectively to many thousands of our young men 
as well as to the soldiers of the Allies. When he left 
home he believed that he had successfully arranged for 
his son’s school expenses. Now the unexpected has hap- 
pened, and $150 is needed. The young man for whom it 
is wanted is good material, sturdy, alert, industrious, and, 
so far as a lad of his years can be, he is self-supporting. 
At a time like this I hesitate to make an appeal. Yet I 
cannot face the great disappointment which failure to se- 
cure this money would mean to both the son and the 
father. Our friend overseas is giving himself wholly and 
unselfishly to the cause of his country. I beg that the 
readers of this article will feel moved to contribute $150 
to the education of his son. I shall gratefully acknowl- 
edge any contributions sent to me. 

Louis C. Cornisu, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Communications 


Regarding a Unitarian Prayer-Book 


HE writer is one of many of our brethren who have 
| been intensely interested in the devotional life of 
our churches. I am led to believe, from my con- 
versations with our ministers and laymen, that there is a 
strong movement in the direction of a more spiritual 
life, but as yet no one has revealed to us some common 
What we need is some simple 
rule of life for every day in the week in the practice of 
which we are constantly called to that higher plane of 
thought where life’s difficulties are solved and new vigor 
and courage are imparted, and, last but not least, where 
we feel that sense of unity and fellowship as we realize 
that hundreds of others within our church are reading 
and praying with us in the same spiritual endeavor. 

Let me commend to you our “Services for Congrega- 
tional Worship” which is published with the New Hymn 
and Tune Book, as a prayer-book for daily devotions. 
The five services for the Sundays of the month are both 
searching and inspiring. There is a selection from the 
Psalnis for each day of the month, with all objectional 
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imprecations expurgated. Why not place copies: of this 
book upon the breakfast-table, and let the head of the 
family read the Psalms for the day, and on Sunday 
morning read in addition the service of that Sunday, 
with wife and children and other members of the family 
reading the responses. ‘The whole reading would take 
about eight minutes on Sundays and less than five min- 
utes on week-days. This book is published by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, in 
small pocket edition, at forty cents. : 

I know of many ministers and some laymen who have 
in their need used the Breviary and other prayer-books, 
only to run up against statements here and there that 
conflicted with their faith and moral sense. But here is a 
book that has expressed our spiritual needs of praise, 
repentance, consecration, and fellowship in the language 
of Scripture that is native to our temperaments. Our 
congregation has used it from the first, and it is getting 
into their homes. I know of the sick who have used it 
to their great comfort. Let every one of us seize upon 
this as a beginning and not go far afield for alien mate- 
rial that only tends to disrupt our unity. 

The prayers and collects in this compilation include 
the high aspirations of our own great men, as well as 
those of others, ancient and modern, sufficient to link us 
with the life of the whole Catholic Church. Those of 
us who have tried a regular devotional life can bear 
witness to a remarkable support and stability in the moral 
life; to a serenity in which temptation does not over- 
whelm; indeed, an entire readjustment of the mind in 
which we are drawn up out of a horrible pit, or the 
miry clay, and our feet placed upon the rock. ‘The hap- 
hazard, go-as-you-please life does not do this; it leaves 
us entirely to our moods and environment. 

Let me say in conclusion a word to those of my read- 
ers who will suspect that this is but the thin end of the 
wedge of “High.Church” propaganda. I assure you it 
is not. The writer has not yet begun-to burn either 
candles or incense, neither is this appeal in the interest 
of liturgical forms. I simply want my remaining years 
to count for something strong, stable, and progressive in 
the moral and spiritual life. 

ApoLPH RossBAcH. 


Col. Roosevelt on Internationalism 
(Or: ROOSEVELT presents an antithesis between 


patriotism and internationalism, and criticises the 

value of a League of Nations. His confusion of 
terms and misleading analogies are bound to pervert the 
thinking of those admirers who do not stop to analyze 
and define. Col. Roosevelt dubs the internationalist an 
“undesirable person . . . who under the pretence of a 
diffuse attachment is incapable of doing his duty py any 
one.” He puts him on a level with a “man who loves all 
other women as much as he does his wife.” 

An internationalist is one who while loving and serv- 
ing his city, State, and country perceives that “above all 
nations is humanity.” The great internationalists have 
been men who have been singularly useful to their own 
country. Dr. Hale, the author of that matchless pa- 
triotic classic “The Man Without a Country,” was at the 
same time an ardent Bostonian, a proud citizen of the 
Bay State, and our greatest internationalist, the man 
who before the Hague Conference was called went up 
and down the land proclaiming, “We must have a Per- 
manent International Tribunal.” Space forbids des- 
canting on the patriotic work of the great “professional 
internationalists” back to the time of Elihu Burritt, Will- 
iam Ellery Channing, Richard Cobden, and Victor Hugo. 

When Col. Roosevelt puts on a par a man’s relation to 
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the woman whom he has sworn to cherish until death 
with his relation to his country, he forgets that a man 
may change his country as he changes his city or his 
State, without shame or sadness and at his own option. 
He owes varying degrees of loyalty to various govern- 
ments—city, State, and nation. But the most command- 
ing allegiance to-day is to the world. It is to make the 
world safe for democracy that Boston clerks and Ne- 
braska farmer boys have responded to the summons to 
save Belgium and Serbia and to set oppressed peoples 
free. A larger patriotism which but intensifies direct 
service to city, State, and nation is now being born. 
Many for the first time are rising to the exalted patriot- 
ism of Garrison, and saying: “My country is the world. 
My countrymen are all mankind.” Junker narrow na- 
tionalism has been the antipodes of this. 

Patriotism and loyalty are among the noblest of vir- 
tues, but the areas to which they apply expand as vision 
and experience and relationships expand. Dante’s pa- 
triotism was for the city of Florence in a world then 
divided into endless little alien entities. English patriot- 
ism has been expanding from love of part of one little 
island to personal interest in possessions on every quarter 
of the globe.. In 1860, millions of Americans had no 
patriotism for anything beyond their State. One woman 
on being asked what was her country replied, “Northern 
Alabama.” Our generation is called now to international 
interests and allegiance as hers was summoned by four 
years of bloody war to give the Nation, not the State, 
the first loyalty. 

No man can serve the world without serving his own 
country. It is through his country that his service must 
be given to the world. Abandoning the narrow national- 
ism which so largely created the conditions which bred 
this war does not mean lessening by one iota the duty of 
service to one’s country. It rather exalts the type of 
service. ‘The internationalist must have a higher sense 
of honor than the mere nationalist and not encourage 
any gain for his country which means injustice or injury 
to the world. He will make Emerson’s definition of pa- 
triotism his own,—“The right patriotism consists in the 
delight which springs from contributing our peculiar and 
legitimate advantages to the benefit of humanity.” 

When Col. Roosevelt talks of victory, it is always on 
the assumption that Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs are to 
be eliminated ; but when he talks of a League of Nations, 
he assumes that the old, base influences are to survive 
and to vitiate any agreement. He ignores the enormous 
pressure that a great number of small nations might 
exert in compelling the keeping of agreements. He sees 
great difficulties in the way of a League. He fails to see 
the vastly greater difficulties which will confront each 
nation if it staggers on without its support. 

Col. Roosevelt is an intense patriot in a somewhat 
narrow range, but he is not a prophet. His spirit belongs 
to the past century, in which the sense of nationality was 
everywhere developed and in Germany was carried to 
insanity. It was one of the primary causes of this war. 
President Wilson is as good a patriot as Col. Roosevelt, 
and he is also a prophet. 
sees the demand for a larger patriotism. He wants the 
Monroe Doctrine of protection of weak peoples to apply 


to the whole world. He sees that henceforth no nation — 


can achieve security by reliance on its own strength alone 
in a world where one may have to face a coalition of the 
nations of the globe. Co-operation, a society of nations 
guaranteeing mutual protection, can alone suffice. He 
perceives that the greatest glory of the United States is 
to show the way to a united world; that as we serve the 


common good we shall save ourselves and win the moral 


leadership of all mankind. 
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Uncommon Sermons on the Great War* 


HE Beacon Press has done an admirable piece of 
work in bringing out this collection of fifteen 
sermons by as many representative Unitarian 

ministers. Presumably the book is to be classed as “war 
literature,” since the sermons were delivered within a few 
months of America’s entry into the Great War. Some 
of them were written for special occasions, like the dedi- 
cation of a service-flag, or the posting of an honor roll, 
but for the most part they deal with the hopes and fears, 
the aspirations and the longings, which the ministers of 
to-day must interpret Sunday by Sunday. A good many 
similar collections of sermons have been published in the 
last four years, but one will look far for a better or 
nobler expression of religious idealism. There is hardly 
a sermon in the lot which is commonplace ; most of them 
are uncommonly good. They are manly, vigorous, un- 
flinching in their recognition of the brutal facts of the 
Great War, but they are none the less flooded with a 
serene light of hope and faith.” They come from pulpits 
far afield, scattered between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and from preachers with varying points of view, but 
they are of a kindred spirit. One of the most moving 
and most genuinely patriotic sermons in the book is that 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes on the question “Are We 
Worth Dying For?” Another, full of light for the de- 
spairing, is Dr. Frothingham’s “Angels in the Wilder- 
ness.” But it is invidious to discriminate where there is 
so much of high quality. 

If this volume be any index to the quality of current 
preaching in Unitarian pulpits, it is the best possible 
answer to the foolish charges that the churches are not 
alive to the spiritual and moral issues of the war. Those 
issues do indeed shift and change and take on new aspects 
day by day, so that many a good sermon preached six 
months ago does not touch upon the most recent devel- 
opments, but most of the themes here dealt with are 
perennial and abiding in their interest and appeal. A 
year hence another such volume will view from a new 
angle the problems which shall have then arisen, but 
the present collection will remain a landmark of the 
spirit with which America went into the war. It is a 
spirit free from boasting, from bitterness, and from self- 
seeking, moved to devotion and self-sacrifice by a vision 
of a better world and a nobler humanity. It is well to 
‘have in printed form these witnesses to that high faith, 
‘and many a reader will arise from this book with re- 
newed courage and a clearer hope. H, W. F. 


The Church Indispensable a 


It is her peculiar business to make the habitual heart 
_ attitudes of the people Who direct the new World 


| HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


lia EFORE the war directed attention elsewhere, heck- 
ling the Church had become a popular pastime. The 
J “seat of the scornful” was filled with writers for 
popular magazines, second-rate actors, and cheap orators, 
appealing to the galleries with jibes at the Church. They 
seemed to assume that she was a peculiar kind of organ- 
ism that had in some way learned the trick of outliving 
-its usefulness. 
~ Moreover, the “seat of the mournful” was not unoccu- 
“pied. In pew and pulpit were many who had fallen into 


a way of gently complaining, in the belief that the good 
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-world’s energies.” 
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days of the Church, when she had great preachers and 


flourished gloriously, were all in the past. Parents were 
reluctant to have their sons choose the ministry for their 
calling, and even ministers did not urge their offspring to 
follow in the way of their fathers. The Church was not, 
with deep conviction, felt to be of indispensable worth. 
With the strain of war has come an imperative demand 
for more severe discrimination between things dispensa- 
ble and things indispensable. To “carry on” success- 
fully we must lay aside every unnecessary weight. The 
army, the navy, means of transporting troops and sup- 
plies, the factories, and the farms,—these are clearly in- 


dispensable to the attainment of our national purpose. 


They may have whatever they ask. But fancy white 
flour, Sunday automobiling, and the folded note-paper 
which convention had prescribed,—these we are finding 
we can get on without in the interest of our sational 
purpose. Still other things we shall be called upon to 
forego. What next? What of the Church? . 

To certain types of mind the question is absurd, im- 


. pious. Those held in the grip of that conception of life 
‘which provides no escape from a very undesirable and 


unending future save through the confessions, creeds, 


‘and sacraments of the Church cannot entertain such a 


question. The Church gets them to heaven, therefore 
would they do without anything else before depriving 
themselves of its services. 

But where this dogma of salvation has ceased to hold, 
the case is different. There, minds mourn the passing 
of better days, grope uncertainly, or take refuge in scorn. 
The situation calls, and calls imperatively, for clear and 
unmistaken emphasis upon the positive and indubitable 
function the Church may have as a power making for 
national well-being and for social progress. 

The Church once could, but can no longer, offer free- 
minded men a free passport to heaven in lieu of their 
obedience to her ritual and submission to her creed. She 
can no longer plead her work as the great educator of 
youth, for the state does that. She can no longer urge 


-her contribution through schools of art, of music, or her 


gifts to the poor as she once could; for these things are 
being done by organizations created to meet these very 
needs—needs which the Church first felt and met, to be 
sure. What remains for her to do that renders her life 


indispensable ? 


The Church alone calls people together for worship; 


‘and this has a value that does not wait on the lagging 


appreciation of an age so absorbed with the mechanics 
of civilization as ours. Worship cultivates reverence and 
humility. It symbolizes the unities of life that are deeper 
than the accidents of fortune, culture, race, or creed. — It 
gives clearness of moral vision, and reinforces the will 
to do the right. It opens the understanding to the pos- 
sibilities of good-will, and strengthens the heart for 
What the lack of these very qualities 


to the world—can we fail to see it?—is tragically told 
in the terrible state of that nation which, boasting of 
superior culture, put her confidence in her material re- 
sources, and, allowing her rulers to usurp the place of 
God, started upon her chosen way of robbery by con- 


quest. 


In his recently published “Psychology of Conviction,” 
Prof. Jastrow says that in the present war “it has been 
made plain as never before that the strength and direc- 
tion of men’s convictions—authoritatively formulated in 
loyalties—furnish the decisive motive power for the 
These convictions, he shows, are 
rooted in the habitual emotional reactions, the attitudes 
of mind and heart. No service, then, is more clearly in- 
dispensable than the cultivation of attitudes, emotional 
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reactions, convictions nationally and socially wholesome. 

And this is precisely the supreme task of the Church. 
It is the one thing left for her to do. If we are to fight 
for democracy in the world, shall we forget, or neglect, 
to cultivate in childhood and youth the democratic heart? 
Can we hope to build a reconstructed world on the basis 
of good-will, without laying deep foundations in the 
habitual heart-attitudes of the people who inhabit and 
direct that world? From this point of view it might be 
shown that neglect of public worship is indeed derelic- 
tion in citizenship. 

But the Church has a prophetic function of indispensa- 

ble worth. At her best she has ever been the voice of the 
new righteousness, the forerunner of the new age, the 
_ advocate of the best conscience of the day. She has been 
prophetic, breaking the crust of public opinion, that life 
might be free to form new sanctions and undertake the 
realization of higher visions. ‘That the Church has not 
always been prophetic, we must admit. One cannot forget 
that when the issues of slavery were sharply drawn, 
nearly every Southern pulpit justified the inhuman insti- 
tution on the ground that the Negro bore the sign of 
Ham, showing God’s approval of slavery, or that, since 
slaves were the only property of many widows, mercy 
demanded the continuance of the institution. Likewise 
have the churches of Germany lent the influence of their 
sanction to the policy of robbery and terror adopted by 
the Prussian militarists. But at her best the Church has 
not acted so cowardly, but has spoken, through such men 
as Paul, Bernard, Knox, Whitfield, Latimer, Channing, 
Sylvester Horne, and Washington Gladden, a prophetic 
message breaking the power of current public opinion 
in the interest of a higher, and defying the threats of the 
mighty. Such service is indispensable. It must be done, 
if life is to move on, and on again, in the realization of 
the ultimate ideals. The Church is peculiarly fitted to 
this task, because presumably she is organized only in 
the interest of righteousness and of love. It is in order 
to serve them that she has her being. 

But the Church cannot succeed in her purpose of giving 
to the world men and women well established in the 
attitudes of mind and heart demanded by the ultimate 
interests of society, if she depend only upon her hour of 
worship, her ptiblic preaching, and the slower though 
effective work of religious education. ‘There remains 
the practical training in love. Throughout the New Tes- 
tament there occurs frequently the word “brotherhood” 
as applied to the Church. The word represents the idea 
that created the Church, the principle of its organization. 
And still to-day men must be built into “the brother- 
hood,” there trained to love, there trained in good-will, 
thus becoming, to use President Hyde’s striking phrase, 
“sons of good-will, servants of good-will.” If love is the 
organic law of social organization, as many are now 
willing to admit, then that institution which successfully 
takes the raw recruit, transforms him into a son of 
good-will, trains him into an efficient servant of good- 
will, is indispensable in any progressive society. By its 
planting and its cultivation it determines what the har- 
vest shall be. 

The church, viewed as an adjunct to a secular life, or 
a preparatory school for an ill-defined future in another 
world, is an extra burden which life cannot afford to 
carry in times like these. But the church which, through 
its public worship, its prophetic message, its religious 
education, its skilful work in making men the servants 
of good-will, is continually injecting into the social 
process a stream of creative moral energy, purifying, 
renewing, and transforming the life of the whole,—such 
a church is as indispensable as the sun to the vegetation 
of the earth, as bread and air to the life of man. 


October 


The thought of old, dear things is in thine eyes, 
O month of memories! 
Musing on days thine heart hath sorrow of, 
Old joy, dead hope, dear love. 
I see thee stand where all thy sisters meet 
To cast down at thy feet 
The garnered largess of thy fruitful year 
And on thy cheeks a tear. 
Thy glory flames in every blade and leaf 
To blind the eyes of grief; 
Thy vineyards and thine orchards bend with fruit 
That sorrow may be mute. 
A hectic splendor lights thy days to sleep, 
Ere the gray dusk may creep 
Sober and sad along thy dusty ways, 
Like a lone nun who prays. 
High and faint-heard thy passing migrant calls . 
Thy lazy lizard sprawls 
On his gray stone, and many slow winds creep 
About thy hedge, asleep. 
James Charles McNeill. 


Che Pulpit 
The White Robes of Victory 


[Eprror’s Nore.—There are several interesting facts 
about this sermon. The author and preacher of it died 
August 6, 1914. He served last as associate minister in 
the Ames Memorial Church in North Easton, Mass. 
The discourse was found among his papers. There is 
on the last page a record of the half-dozen times it was 
delivered. It was preached first January 17, 1900, at 
North Easton. The voice yet speaks, nearly ten years 
after, with the undying quality of a genuine message of 
religion, — religion for every-day life. Such a word 
never grows old. Indeed, it is as new as the morning. 
Read in the light of these extraordinary days, far from 
lacking timeliness and immediacy of application, it is if 
anything more effectual and more abundantly illustra- 
tive than it would be in peace days. For at the heart of 
even the World War are the simple and eternal things, 
both good and evil, of our every-day lives. 


REV. ABRAM WYMAN. 


These who are arrayed in white robes, who are they, and 
whence come they? ‘These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne 
of God; and they serve him day and night in his temple—ReEvs- 
LATION vii; parts of verses 13, 14, I5. 


HE white robes are here the symbol of victory. Out 
of great affliction they who are clothed in them 
have come forth victorious; made pure, made 

strong through the discipline of tribulation—more than 
conquerors, for with other victories they have won the 
victory over self. They are worthy to stand before the 
throne of God and to serve him night and day; for with 
them tribulation has had its perfect work: through it 
they have learned to live ; out of it they have brought life. 

And this is a vision of those that have come out of great 
tribulation; of whom it is written, not merely in some 
book of mystic rhapsody but deep in the heart of things 
in the nature of man and God, “He that overcometh shall 
inherit these things; and I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son.” ‘This is the inheritance of those who con- 
quer: victory over self, victory over the world; out of 
hardship, sorrow, suffering, temptation, adversity, and 


all that, they have won serenity, peace, py pata: pur- 


ity, strength, poise, self-command,—life. For this is the 


gain of those that come out of great tribulation conquer- 
ors. ‘Their gain is something that no one can give them, Ay 
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that no one can take away; for it is not a gift but an 
achievement which they brought to pass. 

Turn the pages of history. Buddha maligned and mis- 
understood because he proclaimed a new way to the at- 
tainment of peace; Socrates with the hemlock forced to 
his lips because he taught a new and higher morality ; 
Jesus crucified because he taught a loftier religion, and 
would utter the truth God gave him to speak; Paul, the 
arch-apostle of the new Christian faith, proclaiming the 
gospel of Jesus “in season and out of season,” no hard- 
ship or opposition or persecution able to silence him until 
his enemies imposed on him the silence of death ; Moham- 
med hunted for his life from place to place because he 
would proclaim that there is but one God; Dante exiled 
from his beloved Florence, bearing in his heart all the 
woes of hell, the blisses of heaven; Savonarola, an old 
Hebrew prophet of denunciation come to life, full of 
moral passion, who will proclaim and denounce the vices 
of the Florentines, and no man shall escape rebuke be- 
cause he is high in the state or high in the Church,—their 
corruptions are fearlessly laid bare, pope nor potentate 
silencing his voice until they employ the hangman’s noose 
and fire; Luther, that stern Protestant warrior of God, 
refusing to recant with his magnificent, “Here I stand. I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me,” fighting and suffer- 
ing for the faith he believed God had given him until the 
day of his death; Lincoln, trained by poverty and hard- 
ship, bearing well-nigh alone the burden the iniquity of 
the nation had laid upon him, misunderstood, reviled, 
until suddenly in the light of the great tragedy came out 
clearer than the noonday the conviction that had slowly 
been mastering men’s minds for four years that “this 
was the noblest Roman of us all,’—and the conviction 
grows stronger with the years that in him we have our 
greatest American. 

As one thinks of these immortal ones there come the 
words, “These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion.” They have known calumny, contempt, persecution ; 
out of it they have come triumphant. They have fought 
the good fight, they have been faithful unto death. There- 
fore they stand before the throne of God; and they serve 
him day and night in his temple. For henceforth and 
forever they stand forth as a light and a guide to the na- 
tions, an incentive to brave and right living, a prophecy 
and example of the sort of life that our humanity is capa- 
ble of. 

Here belong not only the great ones who are forever 
the light of the world, but that innumerable multitude of 
obscure souls of whom the world knows not who were 
persecuted for truth and righteousness’ sake. All they 
suffered made them but hold to their righteousness the 
stronger, proclaim and live their truth the more insist- 
ently. ‘These, too, are clothed in the white robes of vic- 
tory; for they came out of great tribulation conquerors, 
and are fit to stand before the throne of God as sons 


of God. 


N some is laid the handicap of poverty, penury, want, 
with the attendant temptations to gross and coarse 
pleasures which would give a little warmth and color to an 
existence colorless and cold; with the temptation to sor- 
didness of life and stolidness of mind, to become dull, 
apathetic,—dead at thirty though they still rise up, stum- 
ble through their daily tasks, eat, and lie down to sleep; 
with the temptations to trickery, dishonesty, to be a para- 
site living on others,—a dozen devils whispering, “You 
are down, can never rise and remain honest; every 
man’s hand is against you to keep you down; get what 
you can by whatever means you can.” Out of just such 
grinding poverty thousands have risen superior to the 
_allurements to penury of mind, sordid littleness of life, 
and numbered themselves among the most meritorious of 
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the world’s great and good. Of them, too, it is written, 
‘These are they which came out of great tribulation.” 

On some is laid the handicap of wealth with the at- 
tendant temptations to indolence, idleness, luxury, friv- 
olity, to lead a life empty and useless; the paradoxical 
temptation, when circumstances seem to offer the nectar 
of life, to feed upon its dregs. Out of these conditions, 
adverse to high, generous, long-sustained endeavor, have 
come thousands of the world’s noblemen. ‘These, too, 
receive the white robes of victory. Which is harder to 
overcome, the handicap of wealth or the handicap of pov- 
erty? God alone knows. But the centuries have brought 
forth multitudes who have overcome both, and who have 
thereby entered into life. 


N the same way, because they have overcome, others 

have entered into life, whom we do not fairly recognize, 
many an outcast of society, many a pariah among men, 
whose instincts are low, whose impulses are vicious, 
whose ideals and attainments fall far, far below those of 
even the common run of men,—many of those who are 
rightly classed, speaking by comparison, among the de- 
graded and the disreputable. There are human beings 
so born, so reared, so hedged by circumstance, that any 
sting of conscience for wrong done, any aspiration for 
the good followed out, any enticement to evil resisted and 
overcome, any even little moral victory, is entitled to more 
credit, is a greater victory and with more promise of 
future conquests, because of the very difficulty, than a 
far greater victory on the part of one better born, nur- 
tured, and protected. Thus the truth ever remains, 
pointed out by Jesus, despite the scandal it implies to cer- 
tain of the pious, the reputable,—that the publicans and 
the harlots, the sinners and the outcasts, are continually 
entering into the kingdom of heaven before some ac- 
counted good. It does not mean that they are better than 
the good, nor that all of them repent and turn and enter 
into the kingdom. The virtue of them is that they are 
driven by the sense of their own unworthiness. Rising 
from the depths, any moral height attained is for them 
greater than the rise of the good much higher. 

There are persons of whom we wonder in our igno- 
rance and prejudice, “Is there any good in them; how can 
these be saved?” Of them some shall merit and hear the 
words: “Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been worthy in a few things under extreme difficulty. 
Thou shalt be ruler over many things, and shalt finally 
come to rule over thyself. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.” Surely these, if any, come out of great tribula- 
tion. ‘They, like the rest, shall be clothed in the white 
robes of victory; and, like the rest, victory not complete 
but to be completed. For here even the best and the 
wisest only begin to learn to live. The lesson is to be 
continued and completed hereafter. 

A man’s handicaps are not all from without. Many, 
perhaps the most and the worst, are from within. With 
these foes of one’s own household all must fight to some 
extent; and with some it is a struggle to the death. The 
passions of the mind—envy, anger, malice, jealousy, spite, 
and all that brood—are ever lying in wait to degrade a 
man into a devil. Was there ever a man who did not 
feel that one or more of these were trying to make him 
their prey; who did not have to fight lest he be con- 
quered? Defects of temperament and disposition, fret- 
fulness, moroseness, obstinacy, fickle-mindedness,—these 
a man must conquer or become their slave. The state of 
neutrality, of suspended hostility, with them is impossible. 
Between man and the sins that are ever assailing him 
there is and can be no compromise. ‘There is the besetting 
handicap of laziness which we sometimes try to dignify 
by calling it indolence. There is the discouragement that 
comes through failure to conquer the foes without and 
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within, which is continually whispering to us: “It is a 
losing fight. Why disquiet yourself in vain? Give up 
the fight.” Every man’s task under God is more or less 
to transform himself, make himself from what he is over 
into what he ought to be,—something neither quick nor 
easy of accomplishment. Multitudes do just that: fight 
on; will not be conquered; win the victory at last, the 
greatest of all victories, the victory over self. Conquer- 
ors of themselves, they are fit to stand before the throne 
of God. 

Think of that great multitude whom no tongue can 
number who out of temptation have won strength, 
through pain and disease have learned patience and 
serenity, through affliction have learned to succor the 
afflicted, through sorrow have learned the human sym- 
pathy that blesses, through trouble have learned to endure 
and be strong; who by the way of anguish have entered 
into peace! These are they also who out of great afflic- 
tion have entered into life. 

Why it is so we know not,—that trial, sorrow, hard- 
ship, adversity, temptation, are necessary for our perfect- 
ing. We triumph through failure. We succeed through 
defeat. Was there ever a life noble, sweet, strong, serene 
of whom it may not be said, “He is one who came out of 
great tribulation, made perfect through suffering”? Soon 
or late the iron will enter into our own souls. We need 
not live long to know that. Soon or late is the burden 
laid on each that he must carry. Each must bear his own 
cross, perhaps be nailed to it. No one can escape. What 
shall we make of it? It may be transmuted into life. It 
seems life may be had on no other terms. Who would 
have life, be a child of God, in him must tribulation have 
its perfect work. Let us live that we may be numbered 
among those of whom it is written: “These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, who have clothed 
themselves in the white robes of victory. Because these 
have overcome they have entered into life; and God shall 
be their God and they shall be his children.” 


Personal Reminiscences * 


The author concludes with an illuminating commentary on 
the historic Radical mobement 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS 
VI 


COME, now, in these reminiscences, to the great 
] Radical movement which took place in the Unitarian 

denomination in the early 60’s, and to some mention 
of the most distinguished ministers who may be said 
to have led that movement to its momentous issue. 
RaipH Watpo Emerson really was the initiator of this 
movement when, in 1832, he resigned his pastorate of 
the Second Church in Boston because he had conscien- 
tious scruples against administering the rite called “the 
Lord’s Supper.” ‘THrKoporE Parker added a new im- 
petus to the Radical movement when he preached his 
famous sermon, in 1841, on “The Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity,” which so shocked the Unitarian 
clergy of Boston that if there had been any authorita- 
tive pope among them he would have anathematized and 
excommunicated the heretical West Roxbury minister 
in short order. 

The anti-supernatural heresy in Unitarianism—for such 
the Radical movement really was—slumbered on, with 
an occasional sporadic outbreak here and there, until the 
Syracuse convention of national Unitarian churches in 
1866, which was the arena of a heated controversy be- 
tween the conservatives and radicals over the so-called 


*Several inquirers are informed, with his approval, that the present address of 
Mr. Stevens, the author, is ro Gramercy Park, New York, N.Y. 
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“Lordship of Jesus” as recognized in the preamble to 
the constitution adopted by that convention. ‘The fire 
which this controversy kindled continued to blaze higher 
and higher until it led, in 1867, to the formation of the 
Free Religious Association, in which enterprise not only 
many radical Unitarians co-operated, but also a large 
number of independent religious thinkers throughout 
the land. I distinctly recall the terrified look on the 
faces of some conservative Unitarians whose curiosity 
brought them to the first public meeting of this Asso- 
ciation. They seemed to be apprehensive that something 
might be said or done in their presence which would bring 
down an immediate exhibition of the wrath of Heaven. 
Yet so great has been the change of sentiment and con- 
viction in the Unitarian denomination within the last 
forty-five years, that the writings of some of those once 
denounced heretics are now conspicuous on the list of 
books offered for sale by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and one may go far and wide among Unitarian 
churches to-day without ever hearing any allusion, in 
sermon or prayer, to Jesus as “our Lord,” or “our 
Saviour,” or “our Redeemer,” and seldom see the “com- 
munion service” administered in his exclusive memory. 

At this point I wish to make the deliberate and dis- 
tinct statement, based on the most intimate personal 
knowledge of the movement itself and of the leading 
spirits who took part in it, that the historic débdcle in the 
Unitarian denomination known as “Radicalism” was one 
of the most essential and profound religious uprisings 
that ever stirred in the history of Christianity. It was 
markedly a theistic protest against a polytheistic ten- 
dency. Against this polytheistic worship the Radicals 
protested, and they protested in the name of pure theism 
itself. Their protest was a carrying forward to its 
logical conclusion of the original protest of Unitarianism 
against Trinitarianism. “Why deny three gods, and yet 
practically affirm two?” they said; or, “Why deny Jesus 
his place in the Godhead, unless you are ready to affirm 
his simple manhood? He is either God or man. Take 
your choice, but do not fumble in making it. Do not try, 
as the pagans did, to introduce an impossible species be- 
tween the Creator and the created,—a race of half-gods 
and half-men that did full credit neither to heaven nor 
to earth.” 

Probably there never was a more devout, religious, 
and spiritually-minded group of men than were the 
leaders of the Radical movement. ‘They were theists 
par excellence—Hebraistic in their theism, and pious ac- 
cordingly. God was to them not a God afar off, diffi- 
cult to find and approach, but one nigh at hand—imma- 
nent indeed, soul of their soul, breath of their breath. So 
immediate did he seem that they rejected with pious in- 
dignation the idea that a mediator was necessary to 
establish relations between the human soul and the cosmic 
soul. The Radicals harked back to the sublime monothe- 
ism of the Old Testament. It is a notable and solemn 
fact, that polytheistic worship has characterized Chris- 
tianity from its beginning to the present time. All the 
Protestant evangelical Christians continue to worship 
three Gods in one Godhead, while the Roman Catholics 
have added a fourth in the person of Mary, “the Mother 
of God,” to say nothing of the countless “saints” to 
which they bend the knee. ; 

The men most distinguished among the Radical Uni- 
tarian ministers of forty-five years ago were O. B. Froth- 
ingham, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, and W. J. Potter. Not one 
of these men wore the title of D.D., for it may well be 
believed that no college in the country of that day was 
catholic enough to bestow such a distinction upon them; ey 
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and yet they all were men who in scholarship and intel- 
lectual ability ranked as peers with their professional 
brethren of the conservative school. 


Ocravius B. FrorHrincHam was the Apollo of the 
Radical group, for he was both handsome and accom- 
plished, and his voice was a lyre which emitted entrancing 
music. His personal appearance as presiding officer of 
the Free Religious Association was simply superb. His 
noble head, his classic features, his commanding form, 
his pure diction, his combined dignity and grace of man- 
ner,—all these were irresistibly captivating to every one 
before him. For twenty years Mr. Frothingham was 
an unsurpassed pulpit orator in New York, and then 
came home to his native city, Boston, to pass his last 
days in scholarly retirement. He died in 1895. 


Francis E. Asgor was the John Calvin of his Radi- 
cal associates,—learned, logical, and aggressive. He was 
a doughty dialectician, whom few crossed swords with un- 
harmed. Had he lived in the sixteenth century instead 
of the nineteenth, he would have exultingly gone to the 
stake for his conscience’ sake, or sent others there from 
the same controlling reason. Yet he had a gentle and 
lovable side to his nature, which his closest friends well 
knew and appreciated. Mr. Abbot was the originator 
of the Index, a widely known Radical religious journal— 
published first in Toledo, Ohio, and later in Boston— 
which he edited with signal ability for some ten years. 


Davip A. Wasson was a man of extraordinary intel- 
lectual calibre. Had his health not been infirm through- 
out most of his life, he would have made a lasting im- 
pression on the thought of his time. He was a true poet 
as well as an able essayist,—his poems and essays ap- 
pearing in the Atlantic and other magazines. His mental 
bent was more to political ethics than to theological or 
strictly religious questions. He was the first successor 
of Theodore Parker as minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston, but his health com- 
pelled him soon to resign that position. In his last years, 
lived in retirement at West Medford, he was a confirmed 
invalid. I used occasionally to visit him there, and 
though at first he always appeared weak, languid, and 
depressed, he would soon, as conversation was fairly 
launched, rouse himself to astonishing intellectual energy, 
and in moments of excitement give utterance to some 
powerful rhetoric. He was once walking with a friend 
(who related to me the incident) when they encountered 
a heavily-loaded four-horse team, the burly driver of 
which, maintaining his claim to the middle of the road, 
was roughly ordering a woman, who with a child was 
driving a horse and buggy in the opposite direction, to 
turn out into the ditch and give him the right of way,— 
‘she tearfully demurring to such a brutal demand, lest 
she should be overturned and injured in person. Wasson 
was feebly walking along toward them, leaning heavily 
on his staff, and, being deeply engaged in talk with my 
friend, did not at first note what was going on before 
him; but when he finally took in the situation he sud- 
denly lifted his cane, and striding up to the tall teamster 
who stood threateningly before the weeping mother he 
said, “Villain, if you do not immediately desist from 
worrying this poor woman, I| will fell you to the ground!” 
The six-footer looked down for one irresolute moment 
on the incensed but inspired invalid, whom he might 
easily have picked up and thrown over the fence, and 
then turned, mounted to his seat, and gave the woman 
more than half the road. Rhetoric won the victory! 


Joun Wetss was the genius among the Radicals of 


that day. I have already likened him to Sydney Smith, 
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and I may add that he was a man whom Charles Lamb 
would have loved. He was a spiral flame of eloquence, 
whose wit and irony were lambent and swift as lightning. 
He had a voice which, though not strong in volume, was 
possessed of a peculiar strenuousness and thrilling vibra- 
tions, and which swayed and yielded to his varying 
thought and emotion as the strings of the harp answer 
to the player’s fingers. Albeit he was short of stature and 
light of frame, John Weiss was a most impressive 
speaker. He was settled at Watertown when I first 
knew him, but later left the ministry and gave himself 
to lecturing and writing. As a specimen of his wit, 
which seldom had a sting in it, his wife relates that 
in his last sickness, during which he was attended by 
a nurse who was both competent and faithful, but who 
was so unfortunate as to be persona non grata to her 
distinguished patient, she—the nurse—on one occasion 
having done all she could think of for his comfort, 
finally said, “Mr. Weiss, is there anything else that you 
require?” whereupon he, who had anxiously been watch- 
ing all her movements, and hoping that she would soon 
be done and leave him alone, replied gently, “No, thank 
you, nothing but solitude.” 


SAMUEL JOHNSON may be said to have been the Isaiah 
of his Radical comrades, and this not as a mere figure 
of speech, since many of his discourses and hymns were 
characterized by great sublimity and beauty of both 
thought and style. He never called himself a Unitarian, 
I think, but for some twenty years was the minister of 
an Independent Society in Lynn, Mass. Like his most 
intimate friend, Samuel Longfellow, Mr. Johnson was 
a bachelor through all his life, although he possessed a 
spirit and a temper as pure and mild as any woman’s. 
He and Mr. Longfellow jointly compiled and edited 
what I do not hesitate to declare the finest book of 
hymns in our language, expressive of purely theistic de- 
votion. Mr. Johnson was also the author of three very 
erudite works on “Oriental Religions,” including those 
of China, India, and Persia, to the writing of which he 
devoted almost exclusively the last ten years of his life. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, brother of the famous poet 
Henry W. Longfellow, was himself a poet of no mean 
degree, albeit most of his poetical writings took the 
form of hymns. He was the Melanchthon of the Radical 
ministers—not in learning, but in his native moderation 
and gentleness. He held several short pastorates over 
Unitarian societies in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, but devoted a number of years to labors 
for the social betterment of working-people in Cam- 
bridge, being always a true democrat in his principles 
though aristocratic in his birth and tastes. 


Wiu11aM J. Potter was of Quaker origin, and the de- 
nominational mould in which he was born continued 
largely to shape his bearing and style as a Unitarian; 
but though meek and mild in manner, he was vigorous 
and virile in thought. I believe he had but one settlement 
as a Unitarian minister, which was in New Bedford, 
where he continued to hold his pastorate through a long 
term, notwithstanding his pronounced radicalism. Mr. 
Potter was the efficient secretary of the Free Religious 
Association for many years, and was its president at the 
time of his death. 


In bringing these reminiscences to an end, the impres- 
sive fact remains to be stated, that, out of the whole 
number of men whom I have recalled among my pro- 
fessional contemporaries,—some forty in all,—not one 
is now living. All have been gathered in with the silent 
majority. 
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Aspirations 
LeBARON COOKE, 


Oh, the lure of the untrammelled road hewn through 
The heart of Unimportant Things! 

Oh for the wizardry of song that flows 

From poets’ uncrushed hopes! 

Oh for the untamed spirit of a storm at sea. 

Oh for the flowered hills where one can gaze upon 
The far-off peaks that penetrate the flux of stars by night, 
And hold the radiant sun’s pure gold at noon! 

Oh for the valiant climber who scorns 

The meadow and the lowland ruts of life; 

Oh for his fine, unfettered soul 

Scaling the steeps of doubt 

To undiscovered truths! 


Why I Stay in the Church 
LELIA MUNSELL 


This article is really a document. It is one earnest 
and intelligent person’s frank appraisal of the Church, 
to which tens of thousands of wrongly called orthodox 
say “Amen!” We like her because she remains loyal 
to the institution for the good that is divinely at its 
heart. But we wish that she might know, and all the 
noble legion of her kind in various sects, that our free 
church, our liberal faith, our own Unitarian communion, 
is the one body of believers who above all others will 
say, “Truth!” on reading her article, as they would 
also gladly welcome to their fellowship her spiritual 
mellowness and her true conscience which will not go 
on approving lies as some do—for the Kingdom’s 
sake! All that she yearns for, this is ours. And it is 
our business to tell the world, so that our strength may 
grow, our numbers increase and our usefulness deepen 
to a world which is in hunger and even in anguish for 
our service to the soul.—Epiror. 


Tes: war is trying all things as by fire, institutions 
as well as individuals. The Church has not stood 


this test as well as those who believe in her would 
like to see her do, and in more than one honest mind this 
question has been insistent: “Are we getting adequate 
returns for the heavy investment of time and money 
that we are putting into the Church? Might we not 
work more effectively through other channels ?” 

I am a member of an orthodox church, but time and 
again I have had to sit down and reason with myself 
to keep myself from withdrawing from that church. 
I have held to my church relationship for the reasons 
here set forth. 

The world has always needed—it needs now more 
than ever, and will continue to need increasingly in the 
period of reconstruction that shall follow democracy’s 
victory in this great struggle—all the help it can get 
in classifying and clarifying its aspirations, in construct- 
ing and ballasting its ideals. In spite of its many weak- 
nesses and failures the Church has been the most power- 
ful institution the world has ever known for spreading 
spiritual propaganda, and it is to the spiritual alone that 
we must look for any sure guarantee of world peace 
and world brotherhood. 

The Church has many serious faults. The basic fault 
is a deep-seated egotism. The orthodox church, with 
the main body of her members, is as smug as a well-fed 
house cat. Like the Kaiser, she believes in the doctrine 
of Divine Right. She too often refuses to recognize 
goodness under any other brand than her own. Her 
ultimatum to humanity has been: “It is not enough to be 
good. You must be good my way, for I am the divinely 
appointed guardian and judge of goodness.” Here and 
there you will find leaders and lay members big enough 
to reject this attitude, but they are never popular with 
the main body of church members. 
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A number of sympathetic disorders inevitably follow 
this condition of spiritual egotism. There are few things 
more arbitrary than some of the teachings insisted upon 
by the orthodox church. There are hundreds of earnest 
people who believe in Christianity but who cannot accept 
the arbitrary and dogmatic rulings of Churchianity. A 
former pastor in my church would expound a passage 
of Scripture, then he would thunder: “This is God’s 
word. You must accept it. You have no right to think.” 
Being a free-born American I insisted that I had a 
right to think, and refused to sit under such teachings. 
Whereupon I was ostracized by the dear, loyal souls 
whose creed is, “Whatever the Church says, is right.” 
This class of church members are fine, true, loyal people, 
individually, but they are too narrow to catch the vision 
of the great possibilities and responsibilities of the 
Church. ‘They are timid, too, and have been so “hoo- 
dooed” by dogmatism that they are afraid to think for 
themselves, lest such an act of boldness should lose them 
their hope of salvation. Unfortunately, in too many 
instances they hold the balance of power, and what they 
say goes in local church management. Hot rebellion 
against this close corporation method of running the 
church has tempted me sorely at times to withdraw, but 
the thought that the world is desperately in need of God, 
and that the Church, in spite of the human frailties of 
its members, is the only organization that openly and 
avowedly professes that the chief end of its existence is 
to teach God holds me back. 

Another result of the spiritual egotism of the Church 
is selfishness. The Church spends too much thought and 
energy on keeping herself going. Her question too often 
is, “How can we build up the Church?” when it should 
be, “How can we best serve?” 

“Forget about keeping up the Church,” I said at a 
church meeting. “Take the Church out into the middle of 
the street and set her to work. Make her a part of the 
every-day life of the community and you will have no 
trouble with empty pews. Let the Church forget herself 
and her strength will be quadrupled. There have been 
plenty of fools to say that there was no God, but there 
has never yet been a fool foolish enough to say that 
there was no evil in the world. The winds of evil howl 
about us like a spoiled child. They blow us off our feet. 
Instead of going out and fighting this evil, caring little 
whether we come out alive or not, so that we conquer it 
or not, here we sit and wonder why everybody cannot 
be as good as we are and help build up the Church. It 
has never been proved that church attendance is a saving 
ordinance, and until we are big enough to recognize 
this fact the Church will fail to measure up to her full 
opportunities.” 

Again I gave offence. The incident uncovers another 
weakness of the Church. She resents criticism. I was 
reminded that the Church was a little family party, that 
all should be peace and harmony, and that Criticism was 
taboo. But is the Church just a nice, gentle family party 
from which all criticism should be excluded? Is it not 
rather a great organization, with the greatest business in 
the world, that of upbuilding and upholding the ideals 
of humanity? Could any business thrive on immunity 
from criticism? ‘The Church will die of dry rot if she 


continues to resent honest criticism either from within 


or from without. 

Along with her other failings the Church is a poor 
salesman. She does not know how to present her wares 
attractively. Take the Bible, the greatest book ever writ- 
ten. The Church tells us that we ought to read our Bible, 


that it is our duty to read our Bible, instead of convincing — 
us that the Bible is a wonderful book and well worth © 
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reading. ‘The same thing is true of the rest of her stock 
in trade, the fundamental virtues on which Christianity 
rests. Instead of making a leader of these and putting 
them in the display windows, she advertises that she has 
salvation to sell and wonders how people can be so indif- 
ferent as to whether they buy or not. Asa matter of fact, 
this commodity never did sell well unless people were 
frightened into buying. If the Church could only make 
real to the world some cause worth sacrificing for and 
then call for volunteers, she would get them as readily as 
Uncle Sam got them when he asked for brave men to 
fight the Teuton. The Church goes at the business of get- 
ting recruits from the wrong end. She appeals to the 
selfishness in humanity when she should appeal to their 
altruism ; she calls men to come and make themselves safe 
when she should call to them to serve. 

Is this a severe arraignment of an institution that has 
played so great a part in the upward movement of hu- 
manity? I have meant to make it so in order to empha- 
size more clearly my main point, that in spite of all its 
faults and weaknesses the Church is still the main hope 
of humanity. It is the best thing of its kind that we 
have. Though with doctrine and dogma the Church may 
camouflage the real things of life,—honor and truth, love 
and brotherly kindness, the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God, unselfishness, generosity, charity, 
sacrifice, spiritual values, and idealism in daily living,— 
the Church still stands for these fundamental things. All 
of them, emphasized by the Church, have, in spite of the 
Church’s human imperfections, permeated the heart of 
humanity and made possible the Red Cross and the army 
Y. M. C. A. They have united the free nations of the 
world against the brutishness of the German, and thrilled 
our hearts with the thought of the final triumph of right. 

These ideals are, of course, more or less inherent in 
the human heart, but we need to have them precipitated 
for us and united in a body of beliefs, and that is what 
the Church has done, even though imperfectly. I sub- 
scribe heartily to the thought that God is in us and around 
us, everywhere; but there are many so constituted that 
they will never find him except through some such organ- 
ized help as that of the Church. We all need stimulating 
influences and restraining influences of the Church, and 
we need its spiritual support and comfort. 

A soldier, writing of his regiment’s preparation for 
battle, said: “The last thing we did was to go to church. 
There was no compunction about attendance, but prac- 
tically every man went, reverently and humbly and ear- 
nestly, and I believe that every man felt himself helped 
and strengthened by the service.” ve 

Did you not feel the impulse to attend divine service 
during the torturing crisis of March, 1918? Did you not 
feel that you must, in some way, connect up with some 
power that was mightier than man’s power? If you did 
not feel that impulse, your soul was not alive to the great 
cause for which America is fighting. With most of us 
the thought was instinctive to make this connection 
through the medium and help of the Church. 

For these reasons I am staying in the Church, con- 
scious of her weaknesses and faults and irritated by them 
sorely at times, yet hoping that she will some day find 
out whither she is bound. When she does, the world 
will step aside to let her pass. When she once under- 
stands that the reason for her existence is not her own 
aggrandizement, nor even her own perpetuation, but that 


she may find her way into every human heart and ° 


humbly and reverently help that heart to find God, the 
earth is hers and all that is in it. Moreover, her great 
opportunity is now upon her. The war has turned men’s 
thoughts to God and righteousness as never before. ‘To- 
_ day the Church’s possibilities are boundless. 
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for freedom and Humanity 


The Challenge to All Mankind 


decide for itself how it will meet it. The choice we 
make for ourselves must be made with a modera- 
tion of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting 
our character and our motives as a nation. We must put 
excited feeling away. Our motive will not be revenge or 
the victorious assertion of the physical might of the Na- 
tion, but only the vindication of right, of human right, of 
which we are only a single champion. There is one choice 
we cannot make, we are incapable of making. We will 
not choose the path of submission, and suffer the most 
sacred rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored 
or violated. The wrongs against which we now array 
ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to the very 
roots of human life... . 

We are now about to accept the gage of battle with 
this natural foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the Nation to check and nullify its 
pretensions and its power. We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil of false pretence about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples—The President of the 
United States. 


"[ ve challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must 


These all died in faith, not having received the fulfil- 
ment of the promises, but having seen them and greeted 
them from afar—Hebrews xi. 13. 


.. . That we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain. . . —Abraham Lincoln. 


O guns, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on. 
(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear, 
And died not knowing how the day had gone.) 


O flashing muzzles, pause and let them see 
The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar; 
Then let your mighty chorus witness be 
To them, and Cesar, that we still make war. 


Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call, 
That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 
That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which they died. 


Bid them be patient, and some day anon 

They shall feel earth enwrapt in silence deep, 
Shall greet in wonderment the quiet dawn, 

And in content may turn them to their sleep. 


—Lieut.-Col. John McCrae. 


PRAYER 


Grant, O Heavenly Father, that the memory of our 
heroic dead may remain with us as a precious benedic- 
tion. From them may we learn the lesson of the courage 
that never falters and the fidelity that never fails. Like 
them may we, wherever our duty calls, go forward, 
knowing that the call of duty is the voice of the Eternal. 


Amen. 
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Armenia 


Armenia! The name is like a sword 
In every Christian heart. O martyr nation, 
Eldest of all the daughters of the Word, 
Exceeding all in bitter tribulation! 


Armenia! The name is like a cry 
Of agony that shrills around the sphere. 
Bread, bread before her last starved children die 
And tell to Christ how cold our hearts are here! 


Armenia! A figure on a cross, 
Pale, wasted, bleeding, with imploring eyes! 
Except we save her, darkness lies across 
All Christendom, shamed in her sacrifice. 
Katharine Lee Bates. 


The Church Manager Arrives 


A Story 
EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


II 


I must confess to a degree of disappoint- 
“ment that the response to my efforts was 
not always what I had expected. Some 
of the older people and a few of the young 
seemed to feel that something was want- 
ing even when our activities had been 
speeded up all around and our meetings 
were full. Old Deacon Symonds was in 
my office one day, talking of my work, 
when he said :— 

“But where does religion come in? The 
Busy Bees are all very well, and the Boy 
Scouts and the Camphire Girls [he always 
pronounced it as if it were a medical in- 
stead of a military distinction], and the 
Young Women’s Society, and the Men’s 
Club, but you could just as well have 
them in connection with a casino as with 
a church.” 

“But don’t you see,” I replied, “that re- 
ligion is an amalgam? It binds and so- 
cializes. We mix best on the highest 
plane.” 

“But is your plane the highest, after 
all?” he insisted. “Somehow I miss here 
the note of eternity, that something which 
Tennyson missed in the face of Goethe but 
found in the face of Dante. The wheels 
go round, as you say, but it is all super- 
ficial. Still waters run deep; and in all 
this noise and distraction I keep hearing 
another voice, and it does not speak of 
an amalgam, but of ‘a well of water in 
you, springing up into everlasting life.’ ” 

Poor old Deacon! Of course-I couldn’t 
make him see; and when he left the church 
and went over to Blagdon, I was sorry but 
unshaken. That the church committee 
should have taken his defection so much 
to heart surprised me. On the march of 
progress one cannot afford to let little set- 
backs disturb him. Fortunately, old lady 
Marble, although she agreed with Deacon 
Symonds, did not carry her opposition so 
far. The First Church was her church, 
she said, and she should stick to it in 
spite of all the young ministers in Christen- 
dom. She lived in a big house on Mercer 
Avenue, and with all her backwardness I 
liked her. Her grand-daughter, Ruth, 
who lived with her, really gave me more 
trouble than she did. At least I knew 
where to find the older lady, but I never 
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| could be quite sure where to find the young 
one. Perhaps it was because she was only 
sixteen, or it may be that she had been 
| indulged too much at home; but although 
I am usually successful with young people, 
I must confess that, as we used to say 
in business, she often had me guessing. 

For instance, she came to me one day 
with her inseparable companion, Miss 
Snell, and announced her desire to have 
a new society started in the church. 

“Certainly,” I said, “the more the bet- 
ter.” 

“We want a regular girls’ society,’ she 
declared. “We aren’t Pussy Willows any 
longer, and, thank goodness, we haven’t 
got to be young women yet. We're just 
girls, and you know as well as you want 
to, Mr. Swallow, that the church isn’t 
doing anything for us.” 

Ruth Marble looked at me with a se- 
vere, aggrieved expression, and Miss Snell 
frowned to keep her company. 

I hastened to inform her that her de- 
mand was reasonable. 

“What would you call it?” I asked. 

“We'd thought of The Willing Getters, 
seeing that it is time we had our share. 
And one other thing, Mr. Swallow,—it is 
very important,—we want the society to 
be a secret one.” 

Ruth Marble is a very nice girl and I 
hated to oppose her, but I had to draw 
back at this. “I am afraid”— I began, when 
she interrupted me, at the same time look- 
ing at me with an expression of disap- 
pointment and distrust which put me at a 
disadvantage. “We can’t give up the idea 
of secrecy.” 

“Tt is absolutely essential,’ echoed Miss 
Snell. 

I must say that, while I have always 
admired Ruth, her friend is not an agree- 
able person to me. 

“Really,” I said, “in a church, all should 
be open and under observation.” 

Her eyes rested on me still more re- 
proachfully, and she reached out her hand 
and drew her companion close to her. 

“I’m surprised at you, Mr. Swallow, and 
more than half afraid grandmother is 
right. Of» course you know she doesn’t 
approve of you.” 

For a man of efficiency like me this ob- 

viously was not pleasant, but I had to say, 
“Tm sure she would agree with me in 
this.” 
; But she shook her head with such a 
mournful air of finality that I saw it was 
useless to prolong the discussion. Seeing 
that I had come round to her views, though 
under protest, she began to look more 
cheerful, and before they went away she 
had actually smiled on me, and promised 
to make me one of the vice-presidents, 
and even possibly some time to admit me 
to one of their meetings. 

I thought no more of the matter till one 
day a few weeks later the chairman of the 
committee came to me and asked if I knew 
“what the girls of the church were up to.” 

“No,” I answered. - “Nothing wrong, I 
hope.” 

“T hope not, but the worst of it is that 
no one knows or can find out. It seems 
that they meet in the vestry behind locked 
doors, and when questions are asked they 
say their society is secret. Mysterious 
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noises are heard—and some not so mys- 
terious, sounds like ragtime music and 
shuffling feet. Moreover, their society 
doesn’t seem restricted to female mem- 
bers. Did you authorize the formation of 
their society?” 

“In a way, yes; but I earnestly pro- 
tested against the secrecy feature.” 

“Well, we look to you to straighten it 
out.” 

I at once called at Mercer Avenue and 
was fortunate in finding Miss Marble at 
home. She was knitting assiduously and 
seemed much surprised that any one had 
seen fit to criticise the new society. 

“Tt’s just splendid,” she said. “You did 
the best thing of your life when you 
started it. It’s keeping the girls together 
and making them interested in the church.” 

“T started it?” I said, astonished. “As 
you will remember, it was you who spoke 
to me about it, and also you will recall 
that I distinctly disapproved of closed 
doors.” 

“Oh, Mr. Swallow, I hope you are not 
going to disappoint us! We looked on 
you as the friend of the young people.” 

“So I am, but this really will-not do. 
You must see that your society will never 
do in a church.” 

(To be concluded) 


Literature 


Dr. Gannett’s War Pamphlet 


Tue Hate tHat Hears. By William C. 
Gannett, P.O. Box 9, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
25 cents. All profits for War Relief work. 
—Dr. Gannett in this stimulating pamphlet 
on war questions would have us “think 
carefully” both about hate and about war, 
to the end that for this greatest crime in 
history which has been let loose on the 
earth to-day by that “dehumanized thing in 
the middle of Europe that used to be ‘Ger- 
many’ ” there may be a new degree of hate 
to match the crime, and, “because this is 
the twentieth century and because we are 
English and French and Americans,” that 
we may make that hate “a force that will 
actually heal the war wounds.” It is an 
earnest call for a new level of war ideal- 
ism. Such a plea will not reach the pure 
and consistent pacifists who believe in the 
martyr spirit and welcome opposition, so 
the author leaves such rare reformers “un- 
molested with their one-sided ideal,” after 
rightly pointing out that the main harm of 
their propaganda in perilous times like 
these lies in its effect not on minds but on 
feelings. ‘The burden of his theme is di- 
rected to the rest of us peace-lovers, “prob- 
ably ninety-nine in the hundred,” who hear 
the voice of God calling us to action rather 
than to words, and who feel that there is 
something the matter with us ethically if 
any “pacifism” in us keeps us from burn- 
ing with inextinguishable hate for the 
spirit and purpose of what we know as 
Germany in Belgium whenever we think 
of it. How are we to reconcile our war- 
like attitude with those long-cherished 
ideals of peace and love when reason and 
morality and Christian teaching and the 
example of Jesus all seem arrayed against 
us? Perhaps no one can give a clear and 
consistent answer at such a time, when 
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our civilization is at a crisis that demands 
action rather than thought. But with mil- 
lions of young men leaving behind every- 
thing they hold dear—except duty—to go 
to the Calvary of France to help establish 
justice and peace, and thus make room for 
“love” on the earth, there is need for the 
counsel of a trained thinker. He must see 
more and more clearly that right and 
wrong in here less in the deed than behind 
the deed. It is spirit and motive that must 
be counted. A hate that heals must hate 
most in one’s self what it hates in another. 
All will not agree with the author that our 
most effective war measure to strengthen 
and widen democracy in the world would 
be the immediate clearing up of “our own 
Belgiums” by settling offhand our Indian 
and our Filipino questions and by making 
a vigorous start on our Negro problem and 
the Labor issue. For the solution of such 
evils time and thought are required in a 
republic, that the sentiment of the people 
may be behind all reforms; and many will 
not admit that the spirit and motive of the 
American people make of these problems a 
“Belgium,” however serious the mistakes 
we have made. On yaks 


Ten Million Dollars—and Peace 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNA- 
TIONAL Prace. Year Book for 1918. Wash- 
ington, D.C.—What is this great Endow- 
ment doing for peace with ten million dol- 
lars at its disposal? ‘The answer to this 
question and much other interesting in- 
formation may be found in this book. The 
trustees and committees include a number 
of the most eminent men in the world. 
Their attitude is well expressed by the 
motto on all the stationery of the Endow- 
ment—“Peace through Victory.” The trus- 
tees, in their annual meeting, by a unani- 
mous vote declared their belief “that the 
most effectual means of promoting durable 
international peace is to prosecute the war 
against the Imperial German Government 
to final victory for democracy, in accord- 
ance with the policy declared by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” An offer of 


_the personnel and equipment, of the Divi- 


sion of International Law was made to 
the Secretary of State and was accepted. 
An account is given of other services to the 
Government and of the effort to help re- 
construct the devastated homes in Europe. 
Summaries are given of the work accom- 
plished or in hand, of the investigations 
being carried on, and of the economic 
studies of the war which are being made 
by distinguished scholars and experts, and 
which together will constitute an economic 
history of the war. ‘There are portraits 
and memorial sketches of Joseph H. 
Choate, A. K. Smiley, J. L. Cadwalader, 
and John W. Foster. 


A Story about Plymosth 


FarrHAvEN. By Justis Henry. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. $1 net.— 
A novel whose scene is definitely laid in a 
certain locality largely depends for its suc- 
cess upon its ability to convey something of 
the local flavor of its habitat. Plymouth, 
Mass., is a place possessing an abundance 
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of local color. From the days of the Pil- 
grims, its individuality has been marked. 
To-day, its throngs of sight-seeing visitors, 
its group of summer cottagers, together 
with its year-round population, including 
an ample measure of the foreign-born, 
make it an extremely interesting place. As 
the scene of a novel, it could be made 
unique. It must be said on this score, that 
except for a few brief descriptions of the 
scenery, and the occasional use of a local 
name, there is nothing to distinguish his 
novel from any other of the day. But for 
these, which bear no integral relation to 
the development of, its plot, the story might 
just as well have been laid in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., or Tombstone, Ariz. Apart from this 
serious defect, the novel tells an interesting 
story with simple directness and genuine 
feeling. Although somewhat prone to over- 
emphasis and exaggeration, its author de- 
scribes the experiences of a small group of 
people who are real, and who say and do 
real things. At the same time, there is a 
little too much about the gorgeous life of 
the very rich, its luxury, the entire lack in 
it of true happiness. Mr. Henry needs to 
recognize the fact that no class has a 
monopoly of all the virtues. We commend 
to him a consideration of the truth under- 
lying W. S. Gilbert’s famous lines in 
Iolanthe,— 


“Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square, 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials.” 


Although Fairhaven adds little to the lit- 
erature of the Old Colony, as a story it is 
neither without interest nor promise. 


Dreams for Our Gray Days 


Tue O1p Roap to Parapist. By Mar- 
garet Widdemer. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.25 net—It is the warm 
subjective appeal in Margaret Widdemer’s 
verse that has made her name familiar to 
readers of current magazines and held her 
poems in memory. Such a poem, for in- 
stance, as “Homes” interprets the quick 
catch in the throat that one experiences 
from a sudden thought of what others are 
suffering in our common cause, and it 
points its contrast well. Hardly one of the 
war poems misses this quality of poignant 
sharing in the burdens of the world, al- 
though “St. Jeanne Rides Out” (written 
for Amy Lowell, who knows why?) stirs 
the heart rather by its gallant swing of mar- 
tial welcome, as Saint Jeanne with her 
winged chivalry of stalwart saints and 
martyrs and sworded angels “rides down 
her fields to-night to battle for the Lord.” 
Only a handful of poems in this collection 
are war poems, however, and the various 
divisions illustrate perhaps more fairly the 
poet’s general tendencies and choice of 
themes. She is a lover of the dreams that 
paint with gold our gray days of work and 
nights of sleep, and she can imply their 
wistfulness or their futility in many 
different ways. This is her fourth book of 
poems, if we read aright the publisher’s an- 
nouncement, but it is not improbable that 
in later collections we shall have less of 
heartbreak and loss, and more of the deli- 
cate interpretation of common life and 
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work. The following poem, one of the 
shortest, is characteristic :— 


“T look at all the people 
Who meet me and are gay, 

And wonder have they broken hearts 
That hurt night and day? ~ 


“So I am very kind to them 
Whoever they may be, 

Because they may have broken hearts— 
Broken hearts, like me.” 


M. Rolland’s Plays 


Tuer FourteENtTH OF JuLy and DANvton. 
By Romain Rolland. Translated, with a 
preface, by Barrett H. Clark. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50—M. 
Rolland’s interest in a People’s Theatre 
led him to attempt the writing of plays 
that should appeal to the masses and inter- 
pret for them the great events of his- 
tory. That he has succeeded in writing 
plays that will attract, people to the play- 
house cannot be claimed. The playgoing 
public wants a story; it does not insist 
absolutely on having it a love story, but a 
love interest, even if minor, helps; in any 
case it wants something besides studies of 
exciting events, however dramatic these 
may be in themselves. In the two plays 
here presented M. Rolland succeeds ad- 
mirably in depicting the essential charac- 
teristics and antagonisms of the leading 
actors in that most astounding of dramas. 
the French Revolution. He indicates its 
changing phases, and makes its leaders 
reveal their weakness or their power, but 
the plays belong to literature, not to dra- 
matic representation. M. Rolland chooses 
large canvases for his work, as the closely 
written three volumes of Jean-Christophe 
bore witness; and the two plays here given, 
together with a third and fourth, entitled 
respectively Les Loups and Le Triomphe 
de la Raison, belong together in a series. 
Hardly less than his great romance, they 
are telling examples of his sincerity, his 
vivid portraiture, and his compelling inter- 
est in the revelation and development of 
character. 


The Curse of Impersonalism 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE War. By Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 1918. 60 cents net—A very 
brief and not very profound arraignment 
of the impersonalism of German philosophy 
is here given us by the Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. This impersonalism, seen at its extrem- 
est in Nietzsche, but the vicious element in 
most philosophical works written in the 
German language, is correctly seen as the 
ultimate explanation of the incredible hor- 
rors of which Germans have been showing 
themselves capable. It is not merely that 
they are themselves trained to be inhuman; 
it is that they conceive others in inhuman 
terms. Things and not persons are in the 
centre of German thinking; thus all human 
values can be callously sacrificed to the 
supremacy of the state, of an institution, of 
a system. The point is well taken; its 
exposition is perhaps too slight to justify 
the book form in these days of conserva- 
tion. 
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When Sorrow Comes 


When Sorrow comes, the blessed way 
To make life easier to bear 
Is to immerse our very selves 
In care for others everywhere, 
When Sorrow comes. 


When Sorrow comes we must forget 
The pleasant habits that we had, 
Lay them away in lavender, 
And live in trying to be glad, 
When Sorrow comes. 


When Sorrow comes we will believe 
That love will surely make all right. 
That we shall have our own again, 
At evening-time it shall be light, 
When Sorrow comes. 


When Sorrow comes, if we uplift 
A grateful heart for what was lent, 
God, and the loved and lost, and you 
Enter a heavenly sacrament, 
When Sorrow comes. 


Christian Endeavor World. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Story of the Little White Stone 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


This is the story of Alois Senefelder, 
who had a wonderful experience in the 
year 1795, which led to a great invention. 
He is the man who discovered the art of 
lithographing, and to whom we owe our 
thanks for the beautiful pictures so com- 
mon in these days in our books. When 
pictures were all made by old-time meth- 
ods, illustrated books were impossible ex- 
cept for those who had bags of money. 

Alois Senefelder as a young man in 
Munich studied law. His father, Peter 
Senefelder, was an actor in the Theatre 
Royal. He was ill for a long time, and at 
his death his family were left in great pov- 
erty. The young man Alois had been 
obliged to leave school while the father still 
lived, in order to earn money to care for 
his parents and five little brothers and sis- 
ters. Not knowing what else to do, he 
sought and was given employment at the 
theatre and hoped to be an actor and singer 
like his father.. Alois was a dismal failure 
as an actor. One night when he was sup- 
posed to be especially gay, when his 
speeches were the funniest in the comedy, 
he went through his part with such mourn- 
ful looks and lack of spirit that he was 
hissed off the stage. The manager was so 
angry he paid Alois the little money due 
him and told him to leave. 

Had the audience known that the young 
actor’s father was even then lying dead in 
the garret he called home, and that there 
was not enough food in that garret for the 
living, let us hope that they would have 
sympathized with the poor boy who could 
not smile and joke because his heart was 
broken. 

Next day the desolate family followed the 
dear father to his grave, and then, in his 
grief and despair, Alois wandered off 
alone. He was in great despair. At last 
he fell on his knees begging for forgive- 
ness and mercy for his thoughts. Soon 
after, worn out by his trying experience, 
the young man fell asleep in the soft grass. 
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Through the long night Alois slept by 
the river, to be awakened in the morning 
by sunshine and singing birds. He was 
fresh and rested, and thankful to find him- 
self in the land of the living, that he 
might be a comfort to his mother and the 
five little brothers and sisters who needed 
him. 

As he looked about upon his surround- 
ings he saw what seemed to him like a mes- 
sage from Heaven. There was, indeed, he 
said, a message written on a stone. There 
it lay, a fair, white chalk-stone, on which 
Alois saw the outlines traced of a delicate 
sprig of moss. The wind must have blown 
the bit of moss away, after its impress had 
been left upon the surface of the stone. 

They tell us that the young man, whose 
heart was open to beauty, gazed wonder- 
ingly upon the stone, and said, “This means 
something; Providence has not deserted 
me; I am a poor actor, a poor singer, but— 
who knows?—I may be reserved for some- 
thing better.” 

Not immediately did Alois Senefelder un- 
derstand the message upon the little white 
stone. However, he became an author, and 
as he was too poor to pay a printer for 
publishing his work, he began experiments 
to get up a way of printing of his own. 
Meantime he and the family were manag- 
ing to get along better than before, and 
his mother, we may be sure, found time to 
be absorbed in his interesting work. 

Senefelder discovered that a composition 
of soap, wax, and lampblack could be used 
for writing on copper. Then he made the 
letters stand out by eating away the copper 
beneath the writing, with nitric acid. From 
sheets of copper prepared like this he 
printed his sheets. But copper was ex- 
pensive, and the work was slow. Then 
Senefelder remembered the print of the 
moss on the stone from the banks of the 
river. He polished a block of the stone 
and began experimenting with it in place 
of copper. 

While he was working at this one day the 
mother of Alois came in and asked him to 
make out a list of articles to be sent to the 
washerwoman. As he didn’t have a scrap 
of paper at hand the son wrote the list with 
his prepared ink upon the stone he had 
polished, intending to copy it later. After 
he had made the copy for his mother, Alois 
was about to wipe the writing from the 
stone, when he thought this would be a 
good time to try an experiment with acid 
upon the writing on the stone. Thus he 
made the discovery which gave him fame. 
Here are words of history :— ; 

“Having bit the letters gently with acid, 
so as to leave the letters a little more 
prominent, he found, after charging it with 
ink, that he could take impressions easily 
upon renewing the ink for each print. Ex- 
perimenting further, he soon saw that it 
was not essential to leave the letters raised, 
but that the simple principle of - grease,. 
resisting water, was sufficient. Here was 
the true secret of lithographing.” 

That was the beginning of wonderful 
changes in the art of printing. Years after- 
ward, in 1819, Senefelder, generous, public- 
spirited man that he was, waived his patent 
rights, and gave his secrets to the world. 
for the good of every one. He said at the 
time that he hoped “that it might produce 
many excellent lithographers.” 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


Patience 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 


And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Sunday 
The Lord is good unto them that wait for 
him, to the soul that seeketh him. It is 
good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
—Lam. tii. 25, 26. 


PATIENCE IN LitrtLE THINGS 


We need to cultivate patience with our 
human environment. In the intimacies of 
life are found the chief tests of character. 
We may be self-controlled and considerate 
in the outside world, and petulant and in- 
considerate in the home; but if one is self- 
restrained and good-tempered in the home, 
he is pretty sure to be self-restrained and 
good-tempered elsewhere. Moreover, a 
steady patience with those who make our 
closest environment will work strongly for 
the improvement of that environment. 
Nothing is ever gained by impatience. Like 
fire applied to clay, it hardens the opposing 
temper. Irritability begets irritability; fret- 
fulness arouses fretfulness. We must re- 
member that while we are reacting on our 
environment we are making ourselves, 
shaping our characters, and forming or 
confirming the habits by which we are 
judged.—Philip S. Moxom. 


Monday 
For ye have need of patience—Heb. x. 36. 
PATIENCE 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But—do you know? 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


And I once saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small “try.” 
—Henrietta E. Eliot. 


Tuesday 


In your patience possess ye your souls.— 


Luke xxi. 10. 


Patience, Hope, and Love! ... 

O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love, too, will sink and die. 

But Love is subtle; and will proof derive, 

From her own life, that Hope is yet 
alivems <i. 

Yet haply there will come a weary day 

When, overtasked, at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give 
way; 

Then, with a statue’s smile, a_ statue’s 
strength, 

Stands the mute sister, Patience—nothing 
loath; 

aie both sitpporting! does the work of 
ot 

—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Wednesday 
My hope is in thee—Ps. xxxix. 7. 
WAITING ‘ 


Teach me to wait, O Father, 
When the days are dark and long, 


When the hands that would work must be Pi, 


idle 
And the plans that I make go wrong. 
Teach me to wait and have courage, 
Teach me to wait and be strong. . 


rF 
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Teach me to wait, O Father, 
When my hope seems all in vain, 
When my hands with work grow weary, 
And life is full of pain. © 
Teach me to wait with endurance, 
To wait and not complain. 


Teach me to wait, O Father, 

For the joys that slip away 
From the hands stretched out to grasp 

them, 

Entreating them to stay. 
Teach me to wait and have patience 

To wait and hope each day. 

—Caroline H. Burgess. 


Thursday 
I waited patiently for the Lord; and he 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry.— 
iP Smla I. 
On His BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent 

oa my days, in this dark world and 
wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide; 

“Doth God exact day labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 
need 

aad man’s work or his own gifts; who 

est 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his 
state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest: 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

—John Milton. 
Friday 


In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth: the strength of the hills is his also— 
Ps. #0. 4. 


If life to thee seem one unbroken line 

Of settled tasks, which shackle and confine, 

Come down into these level lowland meads, 

And find the remedy thy spirit needs: 

Stand still, and let this grand old leafless 
tree 

Teach something of its patient strength to 
thee. 

How strong to wait—content in hopeful 
dream, 

To hold its empty boughs above the stream. 

How still the water! Has it aught to teach? 

Yes; though no drop the ocean ever reach, 

Its tranquil calm reflects a vaster sea, 

Whose ships are worlds, which sail on end- 
lessly ; 

Likewise in quiet lives, if true, may shine 

Some faint reflection of the All-divine; 

And they best image Him, who, at His will, 

Possess their souls in patience and are still. 

—Anna J. Grannis. 
Saturday 

Tribulation worketh patience; and pa- 

tience, experience; and experience, hope.— 

Rom. v. 3, 4. 

A PRAYER 

God, I pray to thee for patience when the 
world seems all unfair; 

When life seems one long injustice, and the 
end alone despair ; | 

When I’m weary, oh, so weary, and my 
tears bring no relief; 

When I question why thou sendest to hu- 
manity such grief; 

When I ask the use of sorrow, misery, and 

_ grinding pain, 


What the end is; what the object; what the 


meaning; what the gain? 


Grant me faith as well as patience, and 


forgive me when I pray 


lay by day. , 


knowledge of the reasons why we . 
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Give me strength to keep on working, cheer- 


fully to do my task, 

Give me courage, hope, submission; perfect 
joy I cannot ask. 

Teach me how to give to others something 
helpful, something true, 

How to make my life worth living, how to 
start each day anew. 

God in Heaven, forgive my failures, and up- 
hold me with thy hand, 

I am weak, impatient, restless, and I can- 
not understand. 

I can only hope, believing there are reasons 
now unknown, 

Which sometime, somewhere we'll master, 
as we reap what we have sown. 

God, once more I come imploring thee 
with strength to fill my heart. 

I have failed; wilt thou forgive me, and 
thy love to me impart? 

—Sylvia Chapin. 


Saving the Child from Fear 


_ Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 


XVII | 
MRS. JOHN HENRY HAMMOND 


The other day I was reciting to my little 
five-year-old son the old nursery rhyme,— 
“Here am I, little Jumping Joan. 

When nobody’s with me, I’m always 
alone.” 

“What does that mean?” asked the child. 

“Why, when nobody’s with you, aren’t 
you always alone?” I questioned. 

“No, mother,’ he replied, “because God 
is always with me.” 

How shall we measure the significance 
of this early realization of our Father’s 
presence everywhere? For with the 
knowledge that God is present to help at 
all times, our children lose the sense of 
fear—and there is no greater lesson that 
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we can impart to them. From earliest 
infancy we can begin to awaken in our 
children the sense of the all-presence of 
God. 

Froebel, in his “Mother Play,’ a series 
of songs and games which he devised for 
the mother to play with her child, always 
seeks to make her look from the things 
which are seen and temporal to the things 
which are unseen and eternal; the father 
is to manifest so much patience and love 
toward his little ones as to make the tran- 
sition of idea from the earthly father to 
the heavenly Father simple and natural. 
The child is to be trained to look upon 
himself as a necessary and responsible 
part of a great whole. And from his 


earliest infancy he is to be taught to show 


gratitude to all who aid in ministering to 
his needs. 

In a day when so much is written about 
sense testimony, and so much is done to 
meet the physical and mental needs of our 
children both in the home and at school, 
there is a tendency to forget the teachings 
of Froebel and to give our children only 
a partial education, an education which 
stops short of their spiritual needs. 

A momentous question, and one which 
all parents must answer individually, is, 
“Do we want our children to be merely 
healthy little animals with a certain 
amount of superficial learning, or do we 
wish to develop their deeper natures so 
that one day they shall be able to take 
their place in the world, and through their 
spiritual insight into things become powers 
for good?” For parents cannot turn over 
their own responsibilities to the teachers 
and expect them to lay the foundations of 
character. The home is the place. Liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of love and harmony, 
they come early to understand that love is 
the greatest power in the world. 
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Her Liberty Loan 


MRS. FAY R. HUNT 
I. 


I steal to the crib where my baby lies sleeping, 
And see the sweet lips and hear the soft sigh. 
I see the fresh life in the cheeks rosy blushing, 
And breathe a low prayer—‘‘God bless him! My boy!” 


II. 


I see a fair youth in the ranks proudly marching. 
Alert is his step and keen is his eye. 

No other midst all is so manly and daring. 
And still comes the prayer—‘‘God bless him! My boy!” 


TT. 


I steal to the field where the soldiers lie bleeding 
And lift a cold form with an agonized cry. 
“Lo here! Take my gift toward the world’s greatest 
healing! 
He died for the right. 
East Greenwicu, R.I. 


God bless him! My boy!” 


Commencement and Anniversary 


at Meadville 


Evidence of the far-reaching influence 
of the war was seen at the seventy-fourth 
anniversary and Commencement of the 
Meadville Theological School, held on 
Thursday, September 26, in the reduced 
number of students and visitors present 
and in the service-flag of graduates and 


students of the School who have volun- | 
teered in the service of their country; but ' 


though the attendance was somewhat 
smaller than usual, the spirit of the oc- 
casion was very earnest, courageous, and 
hopeful. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was deliv- 
ered on Wednesday night in the Independ- | 
ent Congregational Church by Rev. Roger 
Sawyer Forbes of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
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uel Benginges. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
has been designated Frederic Henry Hedge 
Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 


| tion, and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon has 


taken over some of the work of Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer and been designated 
Caleb Brewster Hackley Professor of So- 
ciology, Ethics, and the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. Mr. 
acted as instructor in the Collegiate De- 
partment for the last three years, has se- 
cured a position in the English Department 
of the University of Minnesota and begins’ 
his work there with the opening of the 
college year. 

Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, who came 
to fill the chair of Sociology and Ethics 
for the year of 1913-14, but who was per- 
suaded to stay on for the last five years, 
has retired and will return to her many 
friends in the East. 

President Franklin C. Southworth has 
been granted leave of absence for the next 
two quarters, and Dr. Francis A. Christie 
has been appointed acting president during 
his absence. 

Owing to the dearth of ministers and the 
greater needs of other churches, Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon is to be acting pastor 
of the local Unitarian church, whose for- 
mer minister, Rev. Henry T. Secrist,. has 
resigned to enter war-camp community 
work. Prof. Hutcheon is to have the as- 
sistance of Miss Marguerite McClintock of 
this year’s graduating class. 

The annual Commencement Dinner at 
Hunnewell Hall was marked this year by 
one unusual event—the unveiling of a por- 
; trait of Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 
presented to the School by the alumni of 
the last twenty-five years to commemorate 
| the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
iment as Professor of Church History. 


Thomas R. Mather, who has | 


was a most positive and inspiring message| Rey. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, one of his 
on “The Soul’s Quest for God.” On Thurs-| former pupils, made the speech of presen- 
day morning the Commencement Address} tation and testified eloquently to the re- 
was given by Rev. Lee Sullivan McColles- | gard which is felt for Prof. Christie by 


ter, D.D., dean of Crane Theological 
School, who chose as his topic, “The King- 


dom of God and the Kingdoms of this | 


World.” The topic was most timely, and 
the treatment by the lecturer orderly and 
vital. It is expected that the address will 
appear in the next number of the School’s 
Quarterly Bulletin. 

The Diploma of the School was awarded 
to Wilton Edson Cross, LL.B., Satyananda 
Roy, and Arthur Schoenfeldt. The Certifi- 
cate of. the School for the completion of 
the Course for Parish Assistants and Lay 
Workers was awarded to Lavonne Briggs 
Wilkinson and Marguerite Belle McClin- 
tock. ‘To Helen FE. Hobbs Russell, who 
received the Diploma of the School in 
September, 1917, and who has been study- 
ing in Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University since that time, the 
degree .of Bachelor of Divinity was 
awarded. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris 
causa was conferred upon Rey. Albert 
Charles Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register. 

President Southworth announced sev- 
eral changes in the faculty of the School. 
Dr. Theophile J. Meek has been appointed 
Professor of the Language and Literature 
of the Old Testament and the History 
of Religions, in succession to Dr. Imman- 


| all who have come under his influence 
| either as students or friends. The portrait 
was painted by Mrs. Winifred Rieber of 
New York and is thought by those who 
have seen it to be an excellent piece of 
work, 

The gift of the alumni was accepted for 
the School by President Southworth, in a 
speech which testified to the profound es- 
teem in which Prof. Christie is held by his 
colleagues, and to the sincere and frank 
recognition of the supreme worth of his 
services to the School for the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

On the same occasion fitting speeches 
were made by Dr. Dieffenbach, who inter- 
preted for his hearers the function and the 
outlook of the Christian Register, whose 
editor he now is, by Mr. Wilton Cross for 
the graduating class, and by Prof. Spencer, 
who is retiring from the faculty with the 
gratitude of the School for the inspira- 
tion and help she has given in the work of 
linking up ‘the School with Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Of last year’s class, Mr. Wilton Cross 
is already acting as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Syracuse in the absence 
on Red Cross duty in France of Rev. J. 
H. Applebee; Mr. Roy continues his studies 
in Harvard Divinity School; Mr. Schoen- 
feldt hopes to enter the service as chap- 
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lain or in some similar capacity; Miss 
Wilkinson is serving with Rev. J. H. Lath- 
rop in Brooklyn, and Miss McClintock is 
assisting Prof. Hutcheon in the Unitarian 
church in Meadville. 

Mr. Cornelius Heyn of the Junior Class 
has enlisted in the army and is now in 
training in Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Mr. Vincent B. Silliman of the Senior 
Class has enlisted in the army and is now 
in training in Camp Grant, Rockford, III. 
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A Noted Scotch Unitarian Minister 


Rey. Alexander Webster, who died in 
Scotland, August 16, was a native of Old 
Meldrum. When quite a young man he 
went to Glasgow and became a devoted 
Sunday-school teacher and an adherent of 
the Free Church of Scotland. He was 


urged to study for the ministry of the Free 


Church, but decided to enter the Unitarian 
ministry. He was first at Paisley, then 
Perth, and subsequently went to South St. 
Mungo Street, Glasgow. Here he began 
active political and social work, became 
acquainted with Michael Davitt, and was 
chairman of Mr. Henry George’s first com- 
mittee. After a while he became a Social- 
ist, and was the first delegate sent from 
Scotland to the meeting of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation in London. In 1884 he 
went to the Unitarian church in George 
Street, Aberdeen. He spoke in the open 
air at Broad Hill Sunday after Sunday, 
and not only took a prominent part in the 
discussion of labor questions, but started 
the Children’s Fresh-Air Fortnight scheme, 
wrote eight or nine books and numerous 
pamphlets and tracts. After .a . physical 
breakdown he went to Kilmarnock for four 
years, but in 1895 the congregation in Aber- 
deen appealed to him to return, and he 
commenced his second ministry there, 
which lasted until his retirement in 1910. 
He resumed his open-air work, and was so 
popular that in standing as a candidate for 
the School Board in 1897 he was returned 
at the top of the poll, and became chairman 
of the Board. He retired from the School 
Board in order to devote himself to the 
planning of a new Unitarian church in 
Aberdeen, and owing to his exertions the 
buildings at the corner of Skene Street 
were erected at a cost of £7,000. 

By his death, says the Christian Com- 
monwealth of London, not only Unitarians, 
but all who believe in progress, have lost a 
brilliant as well as a remarkably hard-work- 
ing champion. He has written and deliy- 
ered nearly 1,800 sermons, conducted 298 
open-air meetings and sixteen public de- 
bates, and his publications were probably 
more numerous than those of any other 
Unitarian minister in Scotland. His auto- 
biographical sketch, “My Pilgrimage from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism,” reached a fifth 
edition. “Theology in Scotland, Reviewed 
by a Heretic,” and his “Burns and the 
Kirk” have been very widely read. Like 
every public man who follows his own con- 
victions rather than the general idea, he 
sometimes experienced considerable oppo- 
sition. During the Boer War he spoke _ 
against the policy of the Government, and _ 
had many of his meetings broken up. His 
honesty and candor were unquestioned, and _ 
his work for education Se social reform ’ 
will long be remembered. . " 
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Anathema 
W. H. MORSE, M.D. 


The Union County, New Jersey, Bible 
Society, auxiliary to the American Bible 
Society, was organized in November, 1857, 
and has just entered upon its second half- 
century. Early in its history, Rev. Charles 
C. Briggs, then pastor of the Roselle Pres- 
byterian church, was its able secretary. 
This, of course, was long before Prof. 
Briggs’s name was spoken with a different 
accent. At the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in 1896 I was elected secretary, and 
to be in succession to him was in my opin- 
‘ion quite agreeable. Like most young men, 
I felt very much like “doing things,” and 
I proceeded to undertake to make the office 
oi advantage. 

The opportunity soon offered. In the 
county, adjoining Roselle, and within hear- 
ing of the bell which had called people to 
hear my predecessor preach, was New 
Orange, the “model town” founded by 
Baron de Hirsch for the Jewish people. 
After a career extending over several years, 
and following the death of the Hebrew 
evangelist, the village defaulted. The ten- 
antry and the Baroness Rosa disagreed, and 
the upshot was that the tenantry vacated 
the town. From being known as _ the 
“model town,” it then gained the name of 
the “deserted village.’ For some time the 
houses remained unoccupied, and the fac- 
tories were unoperated. ‘Then the proprie- 
tors permitted others than Jews to come 
in, and the village was re-tenanted by re- 
cent immigrants and others. The factories 
were again operated, and new prosperity 
ensued. 

I have not the exact date, but when the 
Unitarian church was founded at Plain- 
field, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale took 
an interest in it, and was concerned in its 
opening. At the time, he was the guest of 
David P. Hall, the son-in-law of Julia 
Ward Howe, at Fanwood, and Mr. Hall un- 
dertook to show him the county by driving 
through the hill country. In the course of 
the drive they saw New Orange. Dr. Hale, 
on his return to Boston, published in the 
Christian Register an account of his visit, 
and therein told of New Orange as “the 
New Jersey town without a place of public 
worship.” 

The name did not suit the nearest Epis- 
ccopal rector, Rev. Dr. John Edgecombe of 
Cranford, and he at once saw me concern- 
ing the matter. I went to New Orange, 


and found that the Jewish proprietary was, 
_ prejudiced against having any church oc- 


cupy the ground, and that the near-by 
Catholic churches were also to be heard in 
opposition. Some of the people were anx- 
ious, however, for “meetings.” Seeing that 
it was out of the question to operate openly, 
I rented one of the vacant shops on Mon- 
roe Avenue, and there established a mis- 
sion, which, from the first, was a success, 
in spite of the fact that the Cranford and 
Elizabeth Catholic priests were exceedingly 
bitter against having a Bible Society mis- 
sion in the town. 

This feeling was intensified before long, 


when it was found that the Italian and 
Hungarian residents were attending the 


mission services. In vain the priests re- 
monstrated with them and scowled at me. 


Of course I saw to it that the Bible was 
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/was under a curse? 
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in general circulation, and I found that the 
Italians were much interested in it. Pres- 
ently a man and his daughter went to Italy 
to spend a winter, and before they left I 
equipped them with Italian Scriptures, 
which was greatly to their delight, as they 
declared that their friends in the home- 
land would be much pleased to see the 
book of which the policy of the Latin 
church deprives Italy. On their return in 
the spring they told of this, and the next 
thing that I knew was that one of the 
priests was at my door with a remonstrance 
against “butting in.” 

He was a good-natured Irishman, but in 
some way the chip was knocked off his 
shoulder, and before many minutes I was 
asked if I realized that the Bible Society 
Did I know that the 
pope had formulated a bull against Bible 
Societies? Did I comprehend that that 
placed me under the very anathema? Did 
I—in short—realize that I was accursed? 

I would have given anything if Dr. Hale 
could have been present to hear that! 

The priest went on to say that the Italians 
“simply must not” read the Bible, and that 
the Bible Society secretary “must stop.” 

“The Church,” he said, ‘‘does, at its own 
discretion, under certain circumstances, per- 
mit the people to read its own Bible, as set 
forth by the Council of Trent; but it pro- 
hibits the indiscriminate circulation of it, 
and absolutely forbids the reading of your 
Bible Society Bible.” 

“A Catholic must have permission to read 
the Catholic Bible before he may do so?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, Sit.” 

“That is,’ I said, “you permit people to 
hear what God says to them, under ap- 
proved circumstances ?” 

“That is right.” 

“And that,” I said, “is tantamount to giv- 
ing the Almighty permission to speak to 
His children, is it not?” 

There our interview ended. 


“Sleep on, Ye Brave’”’ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your issue of August 29 was published 
a poem entitled “In Flanders’ 
When I was in Connecticut this summer I 
met a reader of your paper and she has 
written asking me to send you the poem 
published by the Outlook. The clipping 
from the Outlook is as follows :— 


A well-known poem is entitled 
“In Flanders’ Fields.” Another 
poem, whose author is not given in 
the paper in which we find it 
quoted, has the same theme but a 
slightly different sentiment. One 
stanza is as follows :— 

“Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 

The quaking trench, the startled yell, 

The fury of the battle hell, 

Shall wake you not, for all is well. 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear; 

With burning heart on oath we swear 

To keep the faith, to fight it through, 

To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders’ fields.” 

It would seem almost as if this one verse 
was an answer to the poem published by 
you. 

F. W. SHAw. 

New York, N.Y. 


ty 


Fields.” |- 


‘| rejoice with us! 
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This Work Counts Greatly 


The following letter was received by a 
member of the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee of the Newburyport, Mass., Women’s 
Alliance. It is published with the writer’s 
permission. 


Dear Madam,—I have your letter of 
August 25 regarding the literature which 
you have sent me. I have read much of it 
and shall read more of it. It is the. best 
thing I have ever read of this kind. I was 
brought up to be a Methodist and I never 
could make myself believe the creed so I 
never joined the church. 

I find that the Unitarians do not expect 
any one to believe anything that his reason 
tells him is not true. I am going to the 
war soon and I can go much more cheer- 
fully for having read the Unitarian litera- 
ture. Perhaps when I get to camp or in 
some of the big cities I can hear a Uni- 
tarian minister and I shall if I can. 

You need not send me any more for I 
have quite a stock of it. When I have 
read it I shall pass it around to my friends. 

Thanking you for the tracts which I 
have enjoyed, I am, 

Yours sincerely, G.E. C. 

P. S—I enclose herewith $1 for you to 
use in sending literature to others. G.£E.C¢. 


Alvin Freeman Bailey 


Alvin Freeman Bailey may receive ampler 
tributes, of fitting and completer life de- 
tails, but no one outside of his family cir- 
cle can offer a more heartfelt personal re- 
call than myself. We were classmates at 
Meadville; we shared similar likes and dis- 
likes; we held the same ideals; we laughed 
together over the same humor in life, and 
the same nobility we honored; we held 
true to the last in friendship’s sunshine. 

For me he was not buried, on Saturday, 
September 14, in good old Barre, where for 
thirty years he had ministered to a loyal 
parish. But the mortal of him was laid to 
rest, a peaceful end after distressed months, 
—and I could not serve his friends, as de- 
sired, by offering my word of auld lang 
syne affection. Grieved I am at that, and 
sorrowful enough over the loss of joy his 
living presence always gave, yet what he 
was and what he did, leaves the world 
thankful, leaves the Unitarian record of 
Christian service by our denominational 
exemplification fairer and richer. 

In pastoral attentions he was a friend; 
in preaching, a disciple of St. James; in 
citizenship, an ardent patriot; in manhood, 


‘| sincere and wholesome; in temperament, 
| cheery; in judgment, wise and charitable; 


in outlook, hopeful; in fellowship, broad. 
We three—Isaac F. Porter, Bailey, and 
myself—were remembered at the Mead- 
ville Alumni annual gathering last May, as 
the surviving members of Class 68. We 
were “veterans” of the Civil War, all 
three; we have been progressive-conserva- 


‘| tives; we have believed in the greatness and 


goodness of the clerical profession. We 
had hoped, all three, to see this world- 
wide war a victory for liberty, fraternity, 
and justice. Friend Bailey has not waited, 
but his associates live on in deep expecta- 
tion of seeing the glorious triumph. Per- 
haps he will behold it from on high, and 
Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Is the Sunday-school a ‘‘ Non- 
Essential’’? 


Or are Wwe going to take a lesson from 
the Jews Whose instruction of their 
youth shows results? 


REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Some people are astounded by the mere 
suggestion that Sunday-schools are not es- 
sential to the life of the community and 
nation, but the fact is patent to careful 
observers and listeners that an increasing 
number, perhaps even a majority, of the 
people of the United States have serious 
doubts as to the real worth of the institu- 
tion. 

The president of the board of trustees 
of a Unitarian church recently said to the 
minister of the church: “What on earth 
are you going to start a Sunday-school 
for? A liberal church should have noth- 
ing to do with such foolishness. Think 
over the Sunday-schools you have known: 
did any child ever learn anything worth 
while in them?” 


mw ww 


A few days ago, I met a woman of con- 
siderable mental ability who is managing 
her husband’s business in New York City 
while he is “over there.” She had just 
spent a three-day strenuous vacation at 
Roger W. Babson’s labor conference that 
she might learn how other employers, for 
the sake of democracy, were pacifying 
their autocratic workmen. She was re- 
turning via Western Massachusetts, where 
she had left her three children with rela- 
tives. When I turned the conversation 
toward religion, she answered: “Send my 
children to Sunday-school? No, indeed, 
I think too much of them!” 

One of the most spiritual and thoughtful 
of the young soldiers who have died in 
the war, Donald Hankey, must have been 
thinking of the Sunday-school when he 
wrote, “How seldom does ‘Christian ed- 
ucation’ teach one anything worth know- 
ing about Christianity !” 

These outspoken doubters are represen- 
tatives of thousands of people, many of 
them the great men of affairs and rising 
women of the country, who condemn as 
non-essential and even pernicious the in- 
stitution which many others have been 
taught to think of as a bulwark of morality 
and religion. Parallel with these open 
critics are those other tens of thousands 
who might be classed as passive resisters of 
the Sunday-school. They simply do not 
bother to send the children to Sunday- 
school because they think it really does 
not matter. And still others send their 
active offspring to get them out of the 
way for an hour or so on the day of rest. 

If we could take the most thoughtful of 
these objectors and get them to put in one 
sentence their main criticism, that sen- 
tence would probably be, The Sunday- 
school fails to accomplish its object, the 
religious and moral education of chil- 
dren and young people. 

Religious and moral education certainly 
should be the object of the Sunday-school, 
but is it? The startling fact gradually 
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dawns upon the impartial student of the 
history of Sunday-schools that such a 
conscious definite aim has been a very 
late development, and is to be found now, 
even, in very few places. The religious 
and moral growth of the pupil has often 
been far from the thought of teacher, 
superintendent, and pastor. 

The first Sunday-schools, both that of 
Robert Raikes in Gloucester, England, 
and the one established by the devoted and 
progressive negress in New York in 17093, 
only thirteen years after Raikes, were res- 
cue missions, attempting to reclaim street 
urchins by means of educational meas- 
ures. Something of that same attitude 
toward the Sunday-school scholar remains 
even to-day. The teacher dreads to meet 
“those terrible boys,’ and she is called a 
successful teacher if she can, by hook or 
crook, or look, “keep them quiet” for 
thirty minutes. 

The salvation motive has been a promi- 
nent dne in many schools, with decision 
days and similar traps to get the boys 
and girls into church membership. We 
protect baby trout and lobsters, but per- 
mit enthusiastic “fishers of men” to cap- 
ture with baited hook children hardly in 
their teens. 

In our own “intellectual” denomination 
we are not guilty of decision days in the 
Sunday-school, but we ‘are committing a 
Unitarian variety of the orthodox sin 
when we support a school mainly because 
it is a “nursery of the church.” If we 
were truly intellectual, we should be 
noted among all men for church schools 
instituted and maintained for the purpose 
of religiously educating the youth of the 
community. We are not so noted. Some 
of our churches have no schools at all, 
and our really efficient schools are very, 
very few. 

The question, therefore, “Is the Sunday- 
school a ‘non-essential’?” is a very proper 
one. ‘The essentiality of the institution is 
not so evident that it may be taken for 
granted. If it did educate children in re- 
ligion, morality, ethics, and democracy, 
its necessity would be obvious; but in 
many cases it does not even take that as 
its aim, much less attain to it. If the 
Sunday-school is intended to be a rescue 
mission, or a nursery of the church, or a 
place to keep children quiet for an hour 
on Sunday, then the time, effort, and 
money put into it are largely wasted and 
in a time of national crisis the institution is 
non-essential. 
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The thing which the Sunday-schools 
ought to do, and have largely failed to do, 
is of tremendous importance at this time. 
If this war has not pointed out the neces- 
sity for moral education, it has failed. De- 
mocracy is essentially a moral and relig- 
ious thing. America has assumed in the 
eyes of the world the position of the lead- 
ing exponent of democracy. Then she 
should be especially careful to train her 
children to understand the vital princi- 
ples of democracy. 

Democracy needs idealism, faith, social 
religion, personal responsibility, character, 
or it will fall into Bolshevism. Recently 
one thousand new empty freight cars were 
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sent from Vladivostok to Petrograd, 5,500 
miles, to have their numbers painted on 
the sides. Then they were sent back to 
Vladivostok to get sorely needed muni- 
tions. When I think of those empty cars 
whirling across the Siberian steppes, I 
think of the Sunday-schools of the United 
States, which might be doing so much 
for the cause of patriotism and democracy, 
but which are simply going over the route 
empty. 

The new patriotism will soon make its 
greatest appeal of all to the Protestant 
churches of America, and it will not be 


for Red Cross work, Y. M. C. A. funds, 


silk stockings, old gloves, or peach-stones, 
but to wake up on the job where we have 
been asleep so long. We are called by this 
high hour to do a great act of patriotism, 
which is also in the line of our regular 


business, to teach demrocracy, patriotism, 
personal morality and _ responsibility, in 
short, religion, in the Sunday-schools of 
the land. 
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We shall have to revise our curricula, 
train our teachers, give more money, and 
at least triple the amount of time devoted 
to the study of the lesson and its recita- 
tion. We can learn not only from those 
progressive communities where there has 
been an awakening along these lines, as in 
North Dakota, Colorado, Gary (Indiana), 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Austin, Des 
Moines, and New Zealand, but also from 
the Jews in this country, whose schools 
are among the very best. It is well known 
in college circles that the sceptre of in- 
tellectuality is fast passing to the Hebrew 
youth. Is there any connection, I wonder, 
between that fact and the excellence of 
the Jewish schools of religious educa- 
tion? Five hours a week in these schools, 
religion, ethics, democracy, and social ser- 
vice are taught—and well taught—by 
trained teachers, none of whom receive 
less than a regular day-school teacher. As 
frugal as they are by nature, the Jews 
give $2,000,000 per year, sacrificing gladly 
for these schools, because they see that 
the leadership of the new world-democracy 
will in a few short years fall into the 
hands of the people who have been prop- 
erly educated in democracy and its allied 
spiritual virtues. 

There is a great field for high-minded 
men and women of consecration and abil- 
ity to enter and develop, the field of re- 
ligious education, with its thousand prob- 
lems of method, equipment, and curricu- 
lum. There is no one too well educated 
for this work, which calls for science, ap- 
plication, and originality. There is no 
higher calling, no more really patriotic 
calling, as we are beginning to see. We 
must insist that, for the safety of the 
world, every child must have an education 
in the principles of democracy, morality, 
and religion. What missionary opportu- 
nities untold! What a challenge to the 
new undenominational religion! What a 
task for the Sunday-schools! 

The salvation of the Sunday-schools, 
then, their rescue from the class of non- 
essential industries, is possible if they re- 


visualize their real object, the religious ed- 


ucation of the youth of the land. 


_ 
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What is God? 


A light in a locked room; 

A star over a sleeping city; 

A rose in the wilderness; 

Truth growing among thorny lies; 

A bridegroom on his way to a wedding; 
The father of a lost family. 


From “Star-Drift.”’ Brian Padraic O’Seasnain. 
° 
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New York, N.Y., 
September 19, 1918. 

The church at Yonkers, N.Y., for many 
years in charge of Rev. Dr. James T. 
Bixby, the distinguished author and 
scholar, is always considered one of the 
metropolitan churches, so I am going to 
say something about the new minister and 
his plans. 

Rey. H. G. Richardson came to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship from the Presbyterian 
denomination, and for many years lived at 
Clarksburg, W.Va. He is a man of kindly, 
cordial manner, of executive ability and 
good scholarship, and there is every pros- 
pect that the Unitarian church of Yonkers 
will prosper greatly under his pastorate. 

The church opened the first Sunday in 
September, with, so the report says, “a 
surprisingly large congregation, consider- 
ing the fact that half the members were 
still out of town.” ‘The Sunday-school has 
been completely reorganized, and Mrs. 
Richardson, who has had much experience 
in this work, will be the leader. The line 
of study has already been decided, and lib- 
eral donations are coming in, so this part 
of the church work can be carried on suc- 
cessfully. There will be a Bible class for 
adults, to be taught by the minister. The 
Men’s Club is also planning a good deal of 
new work for the winter. They expect to 
have a series of week-evening. meetings, 
open to the public, to be addressed by the 
most prominent persons that can be en- 
gaged, on vital questions of the day. The 
Club expects to make a drive for new mem- 
bers, especially persons who are not mem- 
bers of the congregation but who are in 
sympathy with liberal religion. The Club 
will also take its part in helping along the 
Sunday-school, by giving entertainments 
for the boys. 

Mr. Richardson during the coming months 
expects to have a second service, with par- 
ticular reference to persons in the com- 
munity who should be interested in the 
things for which the Unitarian Church 
stands. ‘This service will be well adver- 
tised and a strong effort made for new 
members. 

The Women’s Alliance stands at the head 
of war work in the city. Workers meet 
every Thursday in the church parlor, and 
remain all day, and this has been kept up 
all summer. 
lowing names: Walter D. Barry, Arthur 
Delgren, S. T. Hubbard, Jr., George D. Kit- 
tredge, J. Earl Lathrop, Frank Lathrop. 
These young men are officers in the service, 
and are on the other side. 

Unitarian services began in Brooklyn on 
the first Sunday in September at Unity 
Church, with the assistant minister, Rev. 
Mr. Kyle, in the pulpit. The Church of the 
Saviour opened September 15, a very good 
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John H. Lathrop. Mr. Lathrop’s pastoral 
letter, printed in the first of the weekly 
calendars, emphasizes the great value of the 
institution we call the Church, and which 
is the source of so much of our hope, con- 
fidence, endurance, comfort, and faith. “If 
our spiritual association is of value to us 
at any time, that time is now. ‘The more 
vigorously we affirm our faith the more 
will we kindle the passion for those eternal, 
divine principles which must prevail and 
upon which a new world shall be estab- 
lished.” Before the sermon, Mr. Lathrop 
spoke of the spirit of fellowship and hos- 
pitality, and said he hoped no one would 
go out without speaking to his neighbor. 

The first session of the Willow Place 
Chapel and the first evening service was 
held September 22. The new minister of the 
Flatbush church, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, 
was welcomed by a large congregation at 
the opening service, and he was assured of 
the hearty, enthusiastic support in the com- 
ing year. The Red Cross work has con- 
tinued all summer, all-day meetings every 
week, with good attendance.* 

Rey. Mr. Harvey, the former minister of 
this church, is now engaged in community 
war service, and is located at Cape May, 
N.J. 
At the Church of the Messiah, Manhat- 
tan, the work on the front of the building, 
required by the city, is progressing slowly, 
but it is expected to be in such condition 
by the last of the month that service can 
be held September 29. Mr. Holmes will 
preach on the subject, “What has the War 
done to Christianity?” 

At All Souls, a complete renovation of 
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the building has been accomplished, and 
several changes have been made, which will 
make this old church one of the most at- 
tractive and cheerful in the city. The or- 
gan, formerly in the gallery on the north 
side, has been moved to the west side over 
the entrance, the entire gallery taken away 
on the north, letting in a flood of light 
from the long windows, and making the 
pews on that side quite as desirable as any 
in the church. The colored glass has been 
removed from the dome over the centre, 
leaving the clear outside glass. This of 
course adds still more to the brightening. 
The walls are to be done over, much lighter 
in color than before. Electric lights will 
take the place of the old dingy gas chan- 
deliers. When the members of the parish 
gather for the opening, the first Sunday in 
October, they will be surprised and de- 
lighted with the improvements. This work 
has been done under the supervision of Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb, architect. 

The field secretary, Rev. Frank A. Gil- 
more, reports an interesting Sunday at 
Newburgh, September 8,—good congrega- 
tion, not a note of discouragement, but the 
hope that they may soon be able to find a 
pastor. 

Dr. F. C. Southworth, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, will pass his 
sabbatical year in New York, working in 
connection with the Union ‘Theological 
Seminary. We rejoice that Dr. South- 
worth’s experience and ability are to be at 
our disposal for the winter. Despite the 
scarcity of ministers at this time, all the 
vacant pulpits in our Conference will prob- 
ably soon be filled. M. A. B. 


Lend the way they fight! 


HINK of the soldier 

over there who gives 

up everything—home, busi- 

ness and the easy comfort 
of civilian life. 


He is even ready to sacri- 
fice his life for the cause 
in which he believes. 


But remember that dol- 
lars are as vital to victory 
as men. Uncle Sam needs 
both. 


Ath Liberty Loan 


congregation greeting the minister, Rev.| U.S. COVERNMENT BONDS 


ys 


[PRE Fourth Liberty 
Loan brings you an- 
other opportunity to do your 
part in winning the kind 
of victory you and your 
country demand. 


United States Government 
bonds are the safest, sound- 
est investment in the whole 
world today. 


Buying them—and buying 
them generously—is not 
only good patriotism; it is 
plain good business. 


4th Liberty Loan - 


U.S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
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The Fund has passed $450 


This week’s chapter in the story of the 
Camp Reading-Room Fund moves. right 
along. A glance at the acknowledgments 
will show that it is a real continued story, 
running higher in interest (and principal!) 
all the while. Already it has been said so 
many different ways it is hard to put it 
fresh—h ow this plan to give the soldiers 
the patriotic religion of this paper, and its 
religious patriotism, every week, in the 
camps and cantonments, was presented to 
the friends of the Register. Up to date, 
224 reading-rooms have been supplied. A 
special gift of $10 for naval reading-rooms 
has not yet been applied, but word is 
awaited from an inquiry to a prominent 
station. 

Here is the week’s record :— 


Previously acknowledged......2..0.e+.+ee0. $402.00 
An Old Subscriber, Berkeley, Cal........... 5.00 
Miss E. A. Post, York Harbor, Me......... 2.00 
AeRriend, Weston, Mass: jets ocpietes tak ales 25.00 
Freelove Davis, Providence, R. I...........- 2.00 
Mrs. W. B. Everett, Watertown, Mass...... 4.00 
Mrs. Isabel B. Brown, Lynn, Mass.......... 2.00 
The Misses Kimball, Brookline, Mass....... 10.00 
Mrs. Frances H. Lee, Salem, Mass.......... 2.00 
The Misses Willson, Salem, Mass........-. 4.00 

Recerved tow Octohet™ La. veescseeseo ces $458.00 


Two copies will be sent to Camp Funs- 
ton, Kan., to complete their quota of thirty- 
four copies. These are provided by the 
subscription of Miss E. A. Post (one copy) 
and Freelove Davis (one copy). 

One copy goes to the Library at West 
Point Military Academy, New York, pro- 
vided by one subscription of “An Old Sub 
scriber.” 
~ Three copies will be sent to Camp Crane, 
Allentown, Pa. through the subscriptions 
of “An Old Subscriber” ($3) and “A 
Friend” ($3 from the $25). 

Camp Humphrey, Belvoir, Va., will re- 
ceive one copy provided by the subscrip- 
tion of “A Friend” (one copy). 

The ten remaining copies on “A Friend’s” 
subscription will be sent to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Camp Meigs, Washington, D.C., will re- 
ceive one copy, provided by the subscrip- 
tion of Mrs. Isabel B. Brown. 

Ten copies can now be sent to Camp 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., provided by 
the subscriptions of Mrs. W. B. Everett 
(two copies), the Misses Kimball (five 
copies), Mrs. Frances H. Lee (one copy), 
and the Misses Willson (two copies). 
Three more copies are wanted here. 

Clemson College, Clemson College, S.C., 
has accepted the Register from H. F. Vick- 
ery, Ipswich, Mass. 

In all, requests from army camps are in 
hand for twenty-two more copies. As fast 
as the money’ comes in—and haven’t the 
people been doing wonderfully well?—the 
Register will be forwarded. There is noth- 
ing more exhilarating in the office than to 
find reading-rooms the country over where 
soldiers gather by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. 


Lecturers at the Tuckerman School 


The two courses which will be given 
during the week beginning October 8 are of 
special interest to those who are working 
with children or young people. Mrs. Grace 
FE. Marshall will speak each afternoon, giv 
ing two lectures with a period for ques- 
tions between. The hours are 1.15 P.M. 
and 2.25 p.m. Mr. Rihbany will speak at 
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| 3-15 P.M. each day except Wednesday. No 


one who can possibly attend can afford to 
miss these lectures, which are offered with- 
out charge :— 

Tuesday, October 8. I. “The Contribu- 
tion of the School of Religious Education 
to the Religious Life: The Relation of 
Church and School.” II. “The Organiza- 
tion of the School of Religious Education.” 
Ill. “The Task of the Superintendent.” 

Wednesday, October 9. I. “The Teach- 
er’s Problem.” II. “Effective Co-operation 
of Home and School.” 

Thursday, October 10. I. “Suggestions 
Toward Methods of Teaching.” II. “The 
Sunday-school and Citizenship.” 

Friday, October 11. I. “The Possible 
Person.” II. “Some Needed Readjust- 
ments in Religious Reconstruction.” 

Mr. Rihbany’s subject is “The Religious 
Tendencies of the East and of the West.” 
His lectures will contain many interpreta- 
tions of Bible texts that illustrate his 
subject. 


Shoals “Maintenance Fund 


The undersigned wishes to state that, in 
order to save postage and printing, the only 
acknowledgments made for sums received 
for this fund are in the Register from time 
to time. Of course if any contributor really 
desires a formal acknowledgment, he shall 
have it. Most of the contributions come 
in the form of checks, which when can- 
celled provide sufficient receipt. 

This fund has not progressed as well as 
had been hoped for. With the Fourth 
Liberty Loan now on, the committee de- 
sires to let its “case rest” temporarily; but 
after the Loan is over, let all Shoalers 
who have not yet sent their mite or more 
respond. ‘The following contributions are 
duly and thankfully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged..........scecscccses 
Mir. Walter Xam armas agate oie 0 0g sets stele ten ietes 


Miss Harriet Ax Culnmingsiosa's «areocnenrreew 
Rev. and Mrs. Dudjey: R. Child........<.e00+ 
Miss Rosamofid! Goolidge®.. oi. caccovcsaetn 6s 
Mrs. Charles#ie Draper. <....clvcse tk seems 


Mer! ‘Charlestaoeblentnra se. ss. <oclee Sen vd SEO 
Miss, Alice Poster (Peince ed ise ojo eamilticteres « 36 
Misa tP en teremcecimiicrtic.. «:< + d6 cnet s eieten tat 
Mise sEizabetbaon. obecke< «. 6... pbelcuneue ae 
Rev, Maxwell Savages: + ..<. 4.1% setts heeceme 


$802.00 


Please make checks payable to the un- 
dersigned. 
Carr B. WEYHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Rev. Mr. Simonds Sees 
[From the Pacific] 


years pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Oakland, Cal., called lately to Spokane, 
Wash., made a trip not long ago through 
the Pacific Northwest. In closing recently 
a series of articles in the Oakland Tribune 
on -the Pacific Northwest, Mr. Simonds 
wrote: “The Tribune readers are well 
aware, Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia have all banished the saloon and 
outlawed the liquor traffic. I made it my 
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about prohibition?’ ‘How does it affect 
business?’ ‘What influence has it, if any, 
upon your war activities?? The answers I 
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j received were a genuine surprise, even to a 


lifelong opponent of the saloon. Without 
hesitation or evasion, and with downright 
emphasis, each and all affirmed, ‘We are 
better off—vastly better off—without the 
liquor traffic.’ Occasionally I found a man 
in some doubt about the wisdom of ‘bone- 
dry legislation,’ but not one in favor of 
reopening the public drinking-places. ‘If 
the question was again up for decision 
ninety per cent. of our people would vote 
straight for prohibition,’ said the secretary 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
Aiming at accuracy, I asked, ‘Have you 
not placed the percentage against the traffic 
too high?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I have placed 
it too low if anything.’ In four weeks’ 
journey through five of the principal cities 
of the Northwest, with my eyes wide open, 
I did not see a single intoxicated man, or 
one who gave the least sign of being under 
the influence of liquor. It was told me that 
the desperately thirsty, if they cared to pay 
some eight dollars a quart and run the risk 
of trouble with the authorities, could still 
obtain liquor in small packages, but there 
were few, and were growing fewer as the 
law more and more commended itself to 
the public conscience.” 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The members of the Sudbury Women’s 
Alliance, Sudbury, Mass., in view of .the 
present epidemic and the ban on crowded 
assemblies, will not hold their annual din- 
ner on October 12. Should the health 
conditions improve and favorable weather 
warrant, the church will be open during 
the day for the sale of articles already 
prepared. 


Wilton Edson Cross has applied for ad- 


| mission into the Unitarian ministry. Mr. 


Cross is a graduate of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, class of 1919, and has been in- 


| vited to take charge of the May Memorial 
| Church, Syracuse, N.Y., for the coming 


year, during the absence of Rev. John 
Henry Applebee, in war service overseas. 
Walter R. Hunt, George W. Smith, Frank 
A. Gilmore, Committee. 


Meetings and Conferences © 


The fall session of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference will be held with the First 


| Parish in West Bridgewater, Mass., on 
| Thursday, October 17. 
| Spurr, Secretary. 

Rev. William Day Simonds, for several 


Rev. George B. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Women will meet in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
October 7, 1918, at 10.30 A.M. Miss Lucy 
Lowell will preside. A full attendance is 
desired, that plans and suggestions for 
the winter work may be freely discussed. 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference of Congregational 
(Unitarian) and Other Christian Societies 


concern to interview business men, strictly | will be held October 10, 1918, with the First — 
in my role as a reporter, ‘asking: ‘How ' Congregational Unitarian Church, Harvard, © 


' Leid 
> ‘i 
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Mass., Rev. Harvey C. Merrill, minister. 
The order of service follows: Morning 
session: (at ten o’clock) Devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Charles P. Wellman, 
minister of the South Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Worcester; business records, re- 
ports, appointments, etc.; (at eleven o’clock) 
address, “The Church and the War,” Rev. 
William F. Skerrye, minister of the First 
Parish, Templeton; discussion led by Rev. 
Ralph E. Conner, minister of the Second 
Parish, Marlboro; reports from churches 
on what they are doing both to win the 
war and to make it worth the winning. 
Afternoon session: (at two o’clock) Music 
and.singing of patriotic songs; business re- 
ports, etc.; (at three o’clock) addresses: “In- 
ternationalism -and Interdenominational- 
ism,” Rev. Edward Cummings, minister of 
the South Congregational Society, Boston; 
“The Spiritual Issues of the War,” Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, West Newton; closing ser- 
vice, conducted by Rev. Edward H. Brenan, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Ware. 
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Parish News Letters 


Mr. Muder Leaves Castine, Me. 


,. CASTINE,' Mré.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Milton E. Muder: The minis- 
ter of this parish has resigned. The fol- 
lowing letter from the parish committee 
represents the feeling of the community: 
“Dear Mr. Muder,—The Parish Committee 
of the Unitarian church of Castine wishes 
to express the deep regret that our entire 
parish feels when we realize that you are 
to leave us for other fields. Your schol- 
arly yet sympathetic sermons, your breadth 
“OF ‘mind, your self-sacrificing spirit, and 
your lave for your fellow-man and for your 
God, have won for you a place ‘in our 
minds and in our hearts that mere time 
and distance can never efface. We accept 
your resignation with great reluctance and 
then only because we know that you have 
decided that this step is best after care- 
fully considering the matter from all sides. 
Wherever you and the members of your 
family-go, be sure that our best wishes go 
with you. For the Committee: Very sin- 
cerely yours, W. A. Ricker, Chairman; 
William D. Hall, Secretary.” The average 
attendance since January first has been 
seventy-five, the largest since records have 


‘Tis eildrenis Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


~The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

"Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in’s| lly chosen foster homes. 

’ Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
hopies to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 
~ The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

| Prestpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
 Vice-PREsient, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
‘Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

: soRER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Diascrons: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie 
Mig, Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

Pickman, | Fag Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 

Rev. Sydn Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

ray eS -B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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been kept.. Mr. Muder has entered the 
graduate department of Harvard Divinity 
School. He will reside at 59 Westland 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Day an Army Chaplain 


GREENFIELD, All Souls Church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: Mr. Day has been 
the past month in camp at Louisville, Ky., 
receiving training as a chaplain. In his 
absence his pulpit has been most acceptably 
filled by Rev. Dr. G. I. Keirn of the Uni- 
versalist church, recently returned from an 
eleven years’ mission to Japan. Mr. Day 
expects to return. home the last of Sep- 
tember, but hopes to be called soon as a 
chaplain. 


A Successful Summer Church 


VINEYARD Haven, Mass.—Stevens Me- 
morial Chapel, Rev. Dr. Charles B. Elder: 
This charming little Chapel perpetuates the 
name and work of Rev. Daniel Waldo Ste- 
vens, who for twenty-three years was a faith- 
ful and devoted missionary to the sailors, 
preaching to them on occasion, befriending 
them often, and scattering far and wide 
through their hands the leaflets and ser- 
mons which tell of the liberal faith. The 
Chapel has been open, according to the cus- 
tom, for four months, and has been under 
the charge of Rev. Dr. Charles B. Elder of 
Worcester, Mass. It was feared at the 
beginning of the season that, owing to the 
stress and confusion incident to the war, 
the attendance would be adversely affected, 
but, contrary to expectation, the services on 
Sunday have been unusually well attended. 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem supplied 
the pulpit for one Sunday, and his fine 
sermon was listened to by a most appre- 
ciative audience. A voluntary chorus has 
led the congregational singing, and one of 
the summer residents of Vineyard Haven, 
Mr. Isaac Chase, most kindly served as a 
soloist through August and part of Sep- 
tember. Many of the people have been 
active workers in the Red Cross. The 
Alliance, under the lead of Mrs. George W. 
Walker, held its annual fair in August, 
and in spite of the many demands for 
money due to the war, it was the most 
successful, financially and otherwise, for 
many years. In view of the war, Dr. 
Elder has endeavored in his sermons to 
present the real and vital issues, and has 
uttered no uncertain sound as to the need 
of loyalty and devotion to the cause. If 
the special work formerly done by Mr. 
Stevens for the sailors is no longer neces- 
sary, owing to the change in seafaring 
men and methods, still the ministry of the 
spoken word is important, and reaches out 
to people who come as summer visitors 
from all parts of the country and are of 
all denominations. Very fortunate were 
the members of this little Chapel when they 
again for the third summer secured the 
services of both Dr. and Mrs. Elder, and 
their words of hope and deeds of kindness 
will never be forgotten. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


| address. 
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Personals 


Rev. John B. W. Day of Greenfield, 
Mass., Rev. Lewis Sanford of Walpole, 
N.H., and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, Cal., have been graduated from 
the United States Army Chaplains’ Train- 
ing School at Camp Taylor, Ky. 


Many Unitarians will be interested to 
hear that Miss Charlotte Isabel Claflin, 
daughter of Rev. Adelaide A. Claflin, has 
arrived in Italy, where she will engage in 
social service work under the Red Cross, 
as a member of the Bryn Mawr Service 
Corps. 


A GOOD HOME, ina family of one, for a young or 
middle-aged woman who can pay a smai] sum and will 
assist in a few light duties. Address, Mrs. D., 60 South 
Street, Westboro, Mass. Tel. 2-1-5. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


Ceeitines. Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same personal attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Morning service at 10.30. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, October 6. Church service at Ir A.M. 
Church school at 9.45. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Service at1o.30a.M. Dr. Brown 
will preach Sunday, October 6. All seats free. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church reopened September 29. 
Service attr A.M. Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School, 9.45 AM. Kindergarten and 
Primary classes at 1r A.M. Church service at Ir A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. All seats are free anda cordial 
invitation is extended to the public, Take Chestnut Hill 
car to Jersey Street. 
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Pleasantries 


“What is the first thing General Pershing 
will say when he gets in Berlin?” “Bill, 
here we are.”—Portland Press. 


“Who was that chap who dragged you 
out of no man’s land—K. of C., Y. M. 
C. A., Jewish War Relief, or Salvation 
Army?” “Sure, what’s the difference ?”— 


Life. 


Medical Officer (London practitioner in 
private life): “Would you come to me 
with such a trivial complaint in civil life?” 
Private: “No, sir. I should send for you.” 
—Punch. 


“Mr. Jones, name two or three of 
Shakespeare’s comedies.” “Well—ah—um 
“the only ones that I’m familiar with are 
‘Nothing Much Doing’ and ‘Just as You 
Say.’ ””»—Awgwan. 


Even elders will sense this one: Teacher: 
“Why are you so late?” Boy: “I started 
late.” Teacher: “Why didn’t you start 
early?” Boy: “Please, miss, it was too 
late to start early.” 


Policeman (rounding up draft suspects) : 
“Have you got a card?” ‘The Suspected 
One (with suit-case): “A whole case of 
’em! Which do you want to see—draft, 
registration, meat, sugar, calling, milk, 
playing, or postal-card?”’—Judge. 


“Do you think the laboring classes will 
eventually rule this country?” “I hope so. 
The most intelligent and cultivated people 
in my community are laboring in their 
gardens, sending their boys to the front 
and doing their own housework.”—Life. 


The small boy was the first to answer 
the telephone. The person on the other 
end of the wire was a friend of his mother, 
and the following conversation ensued: 
“Ts this Mrs. Blank’s residence?” “No, 
ma’am, it is Mrs. Blank’s little boy.”— 
Everybody's. 


On the first Sunday when auto-riding 
was forbidden, the parents of a small boy 
in Greenfield, Mass., coming home at noon 
from church, were surprised to find him up 
in a tree before the house. They found he 
was calling out to each auto that passed, 
“The Kaiser thanks you!” ‘They did not 
disturb him in his patriotic and self-chosen 
mission. $3 


“How do you do?” said the caller. “I’ve 
got just a word or two to say to you.” 
“Delighted, I’m sure, to hear them, but’”— 
“Oh, it won’t take long.’ “Won't it? 
Well, I’ll tell you what. You go out into 
the next room and sit down at my grapho- 
phone and say it. Whenever you want 
more cylinders, just ring the bell, and don’t 
be afraid to let yourself loose. Just as 
soon as I get time I’ll grind it out again, 
and in the meantime we can both be happy.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-T elegraph. 


A squad of rookies were shooting at a 
target, but no one seemed to be accurate 
enough to hit it. An officer who happened 
to be passing stopped, took a rifle from one 
of the men, and started to fire at the tar- 
get. His first shot was a miss, and turn- 
ing to Private Jones he said, “That is the 
way you shoot.” His second was also a 
miss, and, turning to Private Brown, he 


said, “And that is the way you shoot.” His. 


third shot was a bull’s-eye. ‘Turning to 
the two men, he said, “And that is the way 
I shoot.”—Judge. 
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Important. 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs For ITS worK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee, Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LECTURES POSTPONED 


On account of the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza, the lectures by Mrs. Marshall and 
Mr. Rihbany at the Tuckerman School 
scheduled to begin October 8 have been 


postponed until further notice. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by . 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sher gee we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns. and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and specia 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
2g Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pa’ 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more sitios ble 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton 

“ ‘Heart and 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very spepathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. , 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mass. 
Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school |. 
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ASH BARREL 


we 
TERT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Writ ron CATALOGUE ON Eacn 
. Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrterHonz, Beacn 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL rox ms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDufiie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


“ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 


and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 


the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 


societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary — 


work. ; 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 


To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without — 


and one with services. For the latter edition, address 


Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


